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Report on Comparative Water Heating Tests 
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Here, in one report fresh 
from the press, is a 
wealth of authoritative 
and comprehensive infor- 
mation on perhaps the 
most exhaustive series of 
tests ever made on the 
competitive aspects of 


water heating. 


A 





Conducted at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The investigation was conducted by Massachusetts Institute 
of ‘Technology, with Professor Gordon B. Wilkes in charge, and 
embraced seventeen different types of gas water heaters. The 
final test data give gas fuel consumption in comparison with 
competitive types of water heaters utilizing electricity, oil, and 
soft and hard coal, both in individual water heaters and in con- 
nection with house heating equipment. The reputation of 


M. I. T. doubly insures that the results carry authority. 


Sales managers and executives who are actively promoting 
water heating by gas will find this report to be of the greatest 
value. So, too, will rate engineers and others interested in the 


formulation of gas rates for water heating. 


The report is offered to member companies at $10 for the 


first copy and $2 for each additional copy. 


The prices make it possible for member companies of the As- 
sociation to participate in the benefits of this work at a small 
fraction of the cost of ascertainment of the facts by an individual 
company, and there will be returned to the Association’s treas- 
ury a portion of the expense involved, in accordance with the 


instructions of the Executive Board. 


Kindly place orders direct with 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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depends upon its beginning 
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The Gas Industry Looks Ahead 


HAT has 

the gas in- 
dustry to learn 
from its experi- 
ence under regu- 
lation? Has there 
been fostered a 
larger sense of 
responsibility by 
managements, a 
stronger initiative 
in developing efh- 
ciencies and increasing economies, and 
an enlargement in the use of gas? 
Has the proper economic balance been 
maintained between the consumer, the 
worker and the investor? Upon the 
answer to these questions and on 
others that might be propounded, must 
both the management and regulation 


be judged. 





P. S. Young 


Change of Approach 


We are going through a period 
which has produced in some respects 
a change in the approach to economic 
problems. The gas industry has not 
been unaffected by it. Eventually, it 
is to be hoped the proper path may be 
found to a recovery of well-ordered 
production and consumption and a 
wider distribution of material well 
being. The industry is heartily sup- 
porting measures designed to improve 
economic conditions and is contribut- 
ing its share of effort and enterprise, 
counsel and proper sacrifice to ad- 
vance the general good and should 


Address delivered at the anual meeting of 
the New England Gas Association, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, February 14, 1935. 


By Percy S. Younc 


President, American Gas Association 


share the eventual benefits which we 
all hope will follow. 

Gas company operation is largely 
standardized. Its processes of manu- 
facture are well established and highly 
specialized. Its distribution practices 
are also well standardized so that gen- 
erally we may say that the operation 
of the physical plant of a gas company 
is under good control in so far as 
technical efficiencies under competent 
management can govern. Recent im- 
provements such as the use of bunker 
oil in the manufacture of carburetted 
water gas have materially helped to 
stabilize the cost of manufacturing 
such gas and have removed one of 
the chief variables which formerly was 
present when a less basic manufactur- 
ing material was required for water 
gas enrichment. 

Improvements in coal gas manu- 
facture have been of prime importance 
in stabilizing the cost of coal gas. The 
importance of this stabilization is fre- 
quently overlooked, for variations in 
ultimate cost to the user detracts from 
the use of any product. The fact 
that so much of the ultimate cost of 
gas to the user is made up of the fixed 
charges which must be passed along 
per unit of commodity sold, which 
proportion of cost is greatly reduced 
per unit by increases in the quantity 
sold, and as quantity affected price, 
emphasizes the great importance of 
stability of cost to both quantity and 
price. 


Employment is regular in the gas 
industry and wages are well main- 
tained. The factor of security for the 
future is high compared with indus- 
try as a whole. In the manufactured 
gas branch of the industry, the total 
employees in 1933 were 71,000. 
Gross revenues of manufactured gas 
companies for 1933 were 377,880,- 
000 and the total payroll was $104,- 
784,200 or 27.7% of gross revenue. 
In the natural gas branch, there were 
48,200 employees, total gross reve- 
nue was approximately $302,026,000 
with a payroll of $63,000,000 or 
20.8% of gross revenue. 


Employee Training 

The gas industry owes it to itself to 
provide for competent training of its 
employees. This, perhaps, is largely 
the task of the individual companies 
but it should have the support of the 
industry. Without doubt, it is one of 
the functions of the American Gas 
Association to foster action to this 
end and provide certain of its facili- 
ties for this purpose. Technical 
courses in connection with the indus- 
try are being conducted in the form of 
correspondence courses at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and Columbia Uni- 
versity, and in research at Rutgers 
and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, while scholarships are sup- 
ported by the American Gas Associa- 
tion at Johns Hopkins, West Vir- 
ginia, Purdue and Oklahoma univer- 
sities. In addition, there have been 
practical gas educational courses 
given under the auspices of predeces- 
sor associations, notably the Ameri- 








can Gas Light Association, which 
were conducted by Dr. Walton Clark 
and Alfred E. Forstall, and courses 
on salesmanship, accounting, man- 
agement and other subjects by the 
National Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion as well as by the American Gas 
Association. 

Technical journals in the gas in- 
dustry have educational value for 
many in the industry and they should 
be encouraged to develop that side 
of their service. I cannot sufficiently 
emphasize the importance to the in- 
dustry of development of means of 
education for its personnel, both 
along technical and commercial lines, 
and of constant and intelligent em- 
phasis being placed on this phase of 
the industry's obligation, for its fu- 
ture growth and development. 


Taxation 


In the conduct of any business a 
tendency may develop of meeting 
day to day problems at the expense of 
fundamentals. A far-sighted view 
must be taken if the industry is to be 
progressive in its policies and fully 
grasp its opportunities. Relations 
with equipment and other suppliers 
should be maintained with this in 
mind. Development of efficient ap- 
paratus fequires co-operation be- 
tween manufacturers of such appara- 
tus and operating companies. The 
maximum advance cannot be made 
without such co-operation. 

The utilization and sale of residu- 
als offers a wide field for develop- 
ment. They are basic commodities 
and their utilization is comparatively 
limited. Their proper disposal affects 
the cost of gas materially and this de- 
serves special attention. 

In common with all other forms of 
business, the gas industry is feeling 
the abnormal burden of taxes. The 
nation is suffering from high taxa- 
tion and, in addition, is borrowing 
enormous amounts to meet the defi- 
cits which have amounted to 18 bil- 
lion dollars during the five budget 
years ending with the budget year 
1935-1936, and over 4 billion dol- 
lars per year for the three years end- 
ing with the same budget year. This, 
in turn, means more taxation in the 
future. The annual national income 
in recent years is estimated at 45 bil- 
lion dollars, while taxes, including 
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Congratulating His Successor 





F. M. Goodwin, retiring president of the New England Gas Association, shaking hands 
with R. H. Knowlton, incoming president 


all government,—national, state and 
local,—are 9 billion dollars, or 20% 
of total income as compared with 
food requirements of 17% and cloth- 
ing 9%. 

The difficulty of collection of taxes 
shows that we are nearing the limit 
of ability to pay them. High taxation 
is one of the basic problems the coun- 
try faces. Solution must chiefly come 
from less spending on the part of all 
governmental bodies and certainly 
cannot come from new avenues of 
taxation so frequently advocated, 
which only increases the burden in 
another form. It is the duty of the 
people to support the government 
but there is danger in the tendency 
to look to the government for sup- 
port. The incentive to employ capi- 
tal for productive purposes is de- 
stroyed when such a large provision 
from earnings must be made for 
taxes with capital taking all the risks 
of loss. The investor naturally looks 
to tax exempt securities into which to 
put his money, if he does not ask the 
question, why save or why work. 

An Associated Press item that ap- 
peared lately states that a recent re- 
port on National Public Works, pub- 
lished by the League of Nations on 





the basis of reports from all nations 
including the United States, contains 
a reply from one nation, Great Bri- 
tain, to the effect that “an experiment 
of large public works as a method of 
dealing with unemployment has been 
tried and has failed and it is not in- 
tended to repeat it; that the ultimate 
test of each work must be its social or 
economic value and that the stimula- 
tion of public works selected pri- 
marily in respect to their employ- 
ment—providing capacity had little 
effect on unemployment in propor- 
tion to the heavy expenditure in- 
curred; that “the work, when com- 
pleted, leaves burdens on national 
and local finance which impede the 
recovery of normal activity which 
will most surely and rapidly be 
brought about by the creation of con- 
fidence, particularly by a balanced 
budget, the lowering of the rate of 
interest and facilities for the removal 
of hindrances to trade.” 

No one can say where to draw the 
line in a country of great national 
resources such as ours in a time of 
distress because of wide unemploy- 
ment, between expenditures for pub- 
lic works on a large scale and other 
measures, but that such expenditures 
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must be kept under proper economic 
control, because of their ultimate ef- 
fect on industry, is obvious. 

The taxes paid by the gas industry 
must ultimately be paid by the gas 
consumer. The taxes paid by the gas 
industry in New England amounted, 
in 1933, to 14.11% of revenue from 
gas sales, or 17.08 cents per MCF 
sold. From its revenue of $49,364,- 
200, it paid in taxes $6,967,500. 
Gross revenue per customer averaged 
$36.92 out of which $5.21 was paid 
in taxes. Such a situation is a severe 
handicap to the prosperity of the 
business and creates an inordinate 
burden upon all consumers of gas. 


Com petition 

Any business to thrive must not 
only take account of present but of 
potential competition. Purchasers of 
appliances or equipment for utiliza- 
tion of any product consider the per- 
manency of the competitive marxet 
in making the decision which com- 
mits them economically to the use of 
such product until competitive con- 
ditions change to such an extent as to 
warrant investment in other equip- 
ment. 

One of the strong features of gas 
service is its sound economic position 
with respect to competitive fuels. 
Fluctuations in price are absent, qual- 
ity is assured and permanency of sup- 
ply is unquestioned. As a fuel, gas 
must meet on a competitive basis 


other sources of heat such as coal, 
wood, oil and their derivatives, elec- 
tricity, etc. 

One of the bases for unthinking 
criticism of the gas industry in the 
past has been its monopolistic nature, 
and the absence of competitive gas 
service. Under the system of regula- 
tion now generally existing through- 
out the country, the monopolistic na- 
ture of the business has come to be 
recognized as essential to the inter- 
ests of its consumers. However, many 
people mistakingly fail to recognize 
that while competition in the specific 
product may not exist, competition in 
what the product yields, viz., its heat- 
ing qualities, is very keen. Gas, of 
course, competes with all other 
sources of heat and its services have 
never been so highly competitive 
perhaps as at the present time. 

Limitation of markets results in 
highly strenuous competition, pro- 
duction in all lines always pressing 
for its share of the total demand. 
Modern requirements are imcreas- 
ingly on the side of convenience, 
comfort, quality and service as well 
as cost, and any industry makes a mis- 
take if it belittles any of these con- 
stituents. At the same time, the con- 
ditions which now obtain, and, which 
if we are wise we will assume may ob- 
tain for some considerable time in the 
future, point to more consideration 
being given to the dollar outlay, and 
we must be prepared to evaluate our 


Feature of New England Convention 


Directors’ dinner during the recent annual meeting of the New England Gas Association. 
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product in competition with coal, 
coke, oil, electricity, ice or anything 
else on a studied competitive basis. 
No field of utilization can be con- 
sidered safe from competition by the 
gas industry or any other industry. 
The danger signals are up whenever 
such a state of mind is established. 
From the very nature of its service, 
gas has the advantage from the point 
of view of incremental cost as com- 
pared with the majority of its com- 
petitors and this fact brings us to the 
consideration of what is the form of 
rate structure best designed to keep 
in advance of the competitive market. 


Rates 


If there is to be sound progress in 
the gas industry it must be founded 
upon proper rate structures. By that 
I mean that rates must take into con- 
sideration both the cost and the value 
of the service. It is safe to say that 
50% of consumers of gas in New 
England pay less than the cost of 
tneir service, consequently, the bur- 
den of making up the difference be- 
low cost must be carried by others 
than these consumers who are, in 
large part, what might be termed 
convenience users. This checks the 
utilization of the service by those 
who clearly have competitive choice 
and so reacts, to the disadvantage of 
both present and potential users of 
the service. 

Class rates are accepted as. eco- 
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nomically sound by rate-making 
bodies. A special committee of the 
American Bar Association considered 
in 1933 the propriety and legality of 
class rates and reported in part as 
follows: 


“The classification of customers or 
patrons according to reasoriably defined 
circumstances and conditions affecting 
their service is traditional in utility law 
and rate-making practice, and, indeed, is 
but the application of the general rules 
governing exercise of police power. Dif- 
ferentiation in rates goes with classifica- 
tions of service; the historic concept is 
of like rates under like conditions of 
service; the common law and the regu- 
latory statutes alike declared the tests 
of reasonableness and good faith in 
classifications based upon pertinent fac- 
tors, and of reasonableness and good faith 
in the development of rate differentia- 
tions adapted to the respective classifica- 
tions and varying conditions of use of 
the service. It is settled law that a pub- 
lic utility may and should establish such 
reasonable classifications of its customers 
and service, and develop for each class- 
ification suitable and reasonable rates, 
without intent to discriminate unduly or 
unjustly, in or through such classifica- 
tions or such rates.” 


Service Charge 

For the consumer to get the most 
benefit at the lowest cost from any 
utility it is necessary that the plant be 
utilized to its maximum service ca- 
pacity. As rates are adjusted without 
unfair discrimination to this end, so 
will all consumers gain advantage. 
Simplification and standardization of 
rates are important as aids to satisfac- 
tory relations with customers but not 
at a sacrifice of proper adjustments 
to meet competitive conditions. Rates 
should not be allowed to become 
static. Experimental adaptations to 
new conditions are required for de- 
velopment of new business that may 
be on the frontier of our settled 
economy. 

The service charge type of rate has, 
by force of circumstances, been 
brought into the forefront of rate 
consideration in recent years. It has 
been recognized in some form or 
other by regulatory authorities. The 
Committee on Public Utility Rates, 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners in 1927 con- 
cluded their report as follows: 


“Your committee, while not recom- 
mending to regulatory commissions or to 
gas companies any rigid uniformity or 


standardized method of rates and charges 
for gas, which should remain a matter 
for the best business judgment in each 
individual case in accordance with the 
local situation, does, however, heartily 
approve methods of charges for gas based 
on allocation of costs of service, so as to 
permit the gas industry of the country 
to develop its maximum possibilities in 
more extensive and more economical serv- 
ice to the public.” 


One of the more readily acceptable 
of this type of rate is that in which 
the service charge is included in the 
first step of a few hundred cubic feet 
for a fixed sum. With such a type of 
rate, the blocks to cover incremental 
costs including a return can be ad- 
justed to meet the competitive situa- 
tion existing and thus help keep 
down rates to all consumers. The re- 
port of the 1934 Rate Structure Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion gives a table showing the in- 
crease in number of service charge 
rates and per cent they bear to total 
rates as follows: 








Number of service Per cent of total 
charge rates for rates for general 
general and do- and domestic 





Year mestic service Service 
1925 245 25.7 
1930 439 40.6 


1933 627 50.8 








High average domestic consumption 
and low average domestic rate are in- 
dicants of service and such types of 
rates must be relied upon to improve 
these averages. Class rates of this 
type for space heating are in general 
use and to cover the water heating 
field it would seem desirable to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory classification for 
consumers who use this service which 
has its own peculiar characteristics. 
Industrial and commercial classifica- 
tions are now widely recognized as 
desirable for optimum development 
of this business and for their contri- 
bution to rate improvement for all 
classes of consumers. 


Sales Policies 


Giving consideration under this 
heading to all contacts with our cus- 
tomers leading to the sale of our 
product, we find that they embrace 
much that is important to the welfare 
both of the industry and of its con- 
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sumers. With rates fairly developed 
and fairly applied, it still remains to 
cultivate the market to its maximum 
extent. It is conceded that there is no 
such thing as complete saturation of 
the market for gas. The thing of im- 
portance is to bring about the great- 
est possible trend in that direction. 
Rate and competitive cost studies 
must be continually pursued as a 
whole and in their application to par- 
ticular consuming groups. 

Sales organizations with executive 
authority are a necessity as well as a 
competent and properly paid per- 
sonnel. Specialists in all lines are 
needed and a thorough knowledge of 
the customers wants must be acquired 
by means of customer surveys and 
other factual studies. Introduction of 
the best appliances must be brought 
about through company sales and 
through co-operation with dealers 
and others. Without a doubt, time 
sales with liberal terms are required 
for their distribution. 


Basic Market 


The domestic cooking load still 
provides the largest requirement for 
manufactured gas and to that extent 
it is the basic market upon which to 
build other sales. Water heating, 
refrigeration and house heating must 
be extended energetically for do- 
mestic use if that market is to be pre- 
served. The enormous market for 
house heating sales is a challenge to 
the industry. Neither must the indus- 
trial or commercial field fail to be 
energetically developed. Competi- 
tion is keen, householders, manufac- 
turers and commercial users are look- 
ing for economies as never before 
and are not content today with any- 
thing less than the best service at a 
competitive cost, and it is the indus- 
try’s duty to give all its consumers 
such service at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with preserving the 
integrity of its property. 

The gas industry has a long record 
of useful service. It provides an es- 
sential service. It has had a steady 
growth through good and bad times 
alike. It can lead the way to a higher 
living standard. Governed by en- 
lightened policies and under sound 
regulation, it looks forward confi- 
dently to greater service to the public 
and a prosperous future. 
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The Drive Begins for Summer Air 
Conditioning with Gas 


By Evcene D. MILENER 


Secretary, Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research 


N February 23, The Bryant 

Heater Company announced in 
the trade press that it was prepared to 
offer the industry a line of central gas- 
operated summer air conditioners and 
that sales engineering schools in seven 
cities would be held immediately so 
that an aggressive campaign could be 
started to promote the installation and 
use of gas in this new field. 

Thus a new chapter is opened in the 
utilization of gas. It marks the com- 
mercialization of the first fundamen- 
tally new use for domestic gas since 
the introduction of the gas refrigera- 
tor. It marks the point at which the 
gas industry publicly offers all other 
industries a new, effective and eco- 
nomical means of treating air for in- 
dustrial process work during the sum- 
mer months. 

The operating principle of the new 
unit involves no low temperature re- 
quired to obtain proper humidity con- 
trol. It provides direct dehumidifica- 
tion independent of cooling, and, of 
course, uses gas in the process. 


Air Conditioning Equipment 

Equipment required to dehumidify 
ait consists of Silica Gel supported in 
suitable beds, fans to convey the ad- 
sorption and reactivated air through 
the beds, a heater, motor, cooler and 
suitable automatic controls. For con- 
tinuous operation, the Silica Gel beds 
are placed in two stationary compart- 
ments, which are connected to suitable 
ducts and rotating valves by which the 
air stream or gas-heated activation air 
is alternately passed at predetermined 
intervals from one compartment to an- 
other. The complete cycle is under au- 
tomatic control. 

The purpose of the schools is to 
provide a better knowledge of the var- 
ious ways and means of air condi- 
tioning for comfort, and to overcome 
certain popular misconceptions by the 





Sectional view of new Bryant Silica Gel gas dehumidifier 


elimination of any so-called mystery 
from the subject. Realizing the imprac- 
ticability of turning out a finished air 
conditioning engineer over such a short 
period of instruction, the course is de- 
signed to give only the necessary foun- 
dations for gas men who sell, design 
or install air conditioning equipment. 

The program is under the super- 
vision of James C. Patterson, manager 
of air conditioning sales, The Bryant 
Heater Company. Working with him 
are Major W. E. Stark, R. W. Ku- 
basta, Bayard P. Fonda, air condition- 
ing sales engineers connected with the 
Bryant organization. 

The course, treating specific phases 
of air conditioning, will run for three 
days in each city, and will include 
various phases of the following sub- 
jects: Thermodynamics of Refrigera- 
tion and Adsorption, Load Determina- 
tions and Calculation, Selection of 
Equipment and Distribution of Air, 
and Finding and Selling the Prospect. 


Location of the schools will be as 
follows: Cleveland, March 5-7; Hous- 
ton, March 12-14; Chicago, March 
19-21; Philadelphia, March 26-28; 
New York, April 1-3; and Boston, 
April 9-11. 


Research and Development 

Back of the introduction of the new 
unit is a story of research and develop- 
ment which was cooperated in by the 
entire gas industry. In fact it is safe 
to say that had not the entire industry 
cooperated gas summer air condition- 
ing would not be available as a prac- 
tical sales matter today. 

At a meeting in 1928 the Commit- 
tee on Industrial Gas Research con- 
sidered the subject of developing a 
practical method whereby gas could 
be sold in the summer time for air 
conditioning purposes. In a report 
which the committee had had pre- 
pared it was pointed out that there 
were, theoretically at least, seven dif- 
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First home to be air conditioned with gas, Pelham, Westchester County, N. Y. 


ferent methods for transposing the 
heat energy of gas into effective sum- 
mer air conditioning. 

The committee decided to encourage 
the development of all the theoreti- 
cally possible methods, but it recog- 
nized the necessity for active sponsor- 
ship of at least one method if any 
practical results were to be attained in 
a reasonable time. 

The first question to be decided was 
which method gave promise of being 
susceptible to the most rapid develop- 
ment and at the same time appeared 
to have the fundamentals of cheap 
operation and adaptability to simpli- 
fied mechanism. Another question 
was what special advantages could be 
incorporated in each method. 


Dehydration Method Selected 


There was no precedent or experi- 
ence on which to base a decision. 
However, as a result of the studies 
that were made it was decided that the 
quickest and most substantial progress 
could probably be made by developing 
the adsorption dehydration method. 
The committee believed that this 
method had the greatest possibility 
of becoming an active competitor of 
electric summer air conditioning and 
besides it appeared that a very im- 
portant element that is missing in 
electric, steam and ice air conditioning 
could be worked into the proposed gas 
system, namely, the independent con- 
trol of humidity and temperature. 

This decision was not easy to make. 


The current thought in heating and 
ventilating circles was confined almost 
exclusively to refrigeration as a means 
for air conditioning. Literature of the 
day and the expressed opinions of 
leaders was that one need not go be- 
yond refrigeration, whatever its limi- 
tations, to produce summer air condi- 
tioning. There was in engineering 
circles, inertia and downright antago- 
nism to be overcome on the part of 
anyone advocating methods other than 
refrigeration. The Research Commit- 
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tee, however, decided that the dehydra- 
tion method offered a means for the 
gas industry to enter this field on a 
profitable basis and that it could by 
this means offer the public certain 
qualities in summer air conditioning 
not being offered by the conventional 
electric or turbine driven refrigeration 
methods. 


Choice of Silica Gel 

Once that decision was made it was 
a matter of research, development, 
field testing and commercialization be- 
fore the public could be offered satis- 
factory equipment. There were a num- 
ber of adsorbent materials, both solid 
and liquid, which could be used for 
direct dehumidifying and which can 
be reactivated with gas heat. Their 
qualities vary chiefly as to one’s abil- 
ity to build practical apparatus around 
them. For purposes of expediting the 
development, Silica Gel was selected 
and the program was carried out by 
its use. It is Silica Gel apparatus that 
is now being offered for all summer 
air conditioning purposes as the gas 
industry's drive opens for its share 
of this very desirable business. Active 
cooperation in making available gas 
apparatus, using other adsorbents, has 
of course been part of the committee's 
program. 

The patentees of Silica Gel devised 


Inspection of gas dehumidifiers by A.G. A. Committee on Industrial Gas Research 
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some crude apparatus and attempted to 
air condition a theatre with gas, in 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, during the 
summer of 1929. It is known as the 
Harris Memorial Theatre and was the 
first building to be conditioned with 
gas by the adsorbent method. The 
Research Committee delegated its sec- 
retary to follow this experiment 
thrcugh as an observer. 

At the end of the summer by mu- 
tual agreement the task was dropped 
and all apparatus was removed. While 
this first application left much to be 
desired it proved to the committee that 
the fundamentals of the dehydration 
method were sound and arrangements 
were then made whereby the Silica 
Gel Corporation would develop im- 
proved apparatus under the commit- 
tee’s sponsorship. The committee 
undertook to evolve the various fac- 
tors that had a bearing on applying 
gas to air conditioning and also under- 
took to familiarize the gas industry, 
the engineering professions and equip- 
ment manufacturers on the possibili- 
ties of the adsorption method using 
gas. 

Year ’Round Air Conditioning 

The entire approach to this subject 
was made by considering summer air 
conditioning as an integral part of 
year ‘round air conditioning. Follow- 
ing out this view, the committee 
coined the phrase “Year ‘Round Air 
Conditioning” and presented a break- 
down of the six factors that constitute 
year ‘round air conditioning. This 
breakdown, which has since become 
almost the universal method used 
throughout the air conditioning busi- 
ness, is as follows: 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONING 
1—Heating 
2—Humidifying 
3—Cleaning 
4—Circulating 


SUMMER AIR CONDITIONING 
1—Cooling 
2—Dehumidifying 
3—Cleaning 
4—Circulating 

Through various steps apparatus 

was developed with progressive in- 
creases in capacity and reliability, and 
occupying less space. Field tests were 
undertaken with the cooperation of 





*For more complete results of these . experi- 
ments, see A.G., A. Montuiy, January, page 6. 
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Chicago home, second to be air conditioned with gas 


local gas companies. The first dwell- 
ing to be air conditioned with gas was 
in Pelham, N. Y., and was made avail- 
able to the committee by the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York and 
the Westchester Lighting Company. 
The second which followed shortly 
was in Chicago and was made avail- 
able by The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company. Others were located in 
Dallas, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
In each case equipment was under- 
written by the Research Committee and 
installation was arranged by the local 
gas company. Also two small size 
industrial installations of a test na- 
ture were made under the same ar- 
rangement. In the meantime three or 
four large commercial and industrial 
installations were made, one being in 
the new office building of the Dallas 
Gas Company which was the first gas 
company office to be summer air condi- 
tioned with gas. 


Relief of Hay Fever 

It was early recognized that condi- 
tioning the air hay fever and asthma 
sufferers breathe would probably bring 
relief but not necessarily a cure. A 
prominent group of specialists at the 
Departments of Physiological Chem- 
istry and Medicine, University of Illi- 
nois Medical School, undertook to de- 
termine the extent to which air treated 
in a gas Silica Gel dehumidifier would 
give such relief. The Research Com- 
mittee assisted in making available 
apparatus which was installed in a 


clinic by The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company. At the end of the 
hay fever season the published report 
of the physicians included the follow- 
ing:* 

Twenty-five patients with pollen asthma 
were confined in the ward from 5 to 31 
days during the 1933 pollen season. As 
in our previous observations, patients 
with mild asthma were relieved in twenty- 
four hours, while those with very severe 
asthma required from 2 to 18 days for 
complete relief. However, with the low 
relative humidity and relatively constant 
temperature the degree of relief obtained 
was greater and more prompt than in our 
previous experiments. 

This emphasis is of particular sig- 
nificance in view of the fact that these 
specialists have probably conducted 
more work in this field than any other 
group and that in their previous ex- 
periments they had used plain filters 
and electric air conditioning apparatus. 

All manufacturers of gas heating 
apparatus and other manufacturers 
closely investigated the gas adsorp- 
tion method and compared it with the 
refrigeration method, which is in gen- 
eral use. It is safe to say that as a 
result of these studies a large majority 
of the engineering staffs of gas furnace 
and boiler manufacturers recognize the 
adsorption method not only as the 
most practicable means of applying 
gas to this new service, but also as 
having certain exclusive fundamental 
advantages. The Bryant Heater Com- 
pany is the first of this group to offer 
to the public a regular line for both 
domestic and industrial purposes. 








All the experimental and test in- 
stallations consisted of handmade ap- 
paratus. The apparatus which the 
industry is now able to offer the public 
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compares in quality with the best gas 
heating furnaces and its appearance 
adds to the attractiveness of any mod- 
ernized basement or industrial plant. 





Natural Gas Convention To Be 


Held in Memphis 


RRANGE- 

MENTS for 
the convention of 
the Natural Gas De- 
partment of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation, to be held 
in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, May 6-9, are 
rapidly being com- 
pleted. The program 
and publicity com- 
mittees, meeting at 
the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, discussed 
a number of innovations on the program 
which promise to make this convention 
outstanding in the history of the depart- 
ment. An added incentive is the fact that 
this will be the first separate convention of 
natural gas men since 1932. 

The first general session of the conven- 
tion is to be held Monday afternoon, May 
6, starting at 2 o'clock. The program 
committee decided to devote Monday af- 
ternoon, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day mornings to general meetings, which 
will include subjects of interest to every- 
one. Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons 
were set aside for simultaneous group 
meetings. These group meetings were di- 
vided under two general headings: Gas 
Sales, Distribution and Utilization in one 
group, and Production and Transmission 
in the other group. Papers of a technical 
or semi-technical nature will be presented 
at the group meetings. 

No specific subjects were selected for 
discussion at these group meetings, but 
committees were appointed to select sub- 
jects and speakers and report their deci- 
sions back to a subcommittee composed of 
the chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary 
of the department. These three officials 
will then complete the program. 

The committees appointed to line up 
the program for the group meetings are: 
Production—Robert Hendee, Tulsa, chair- 
man, and Don Wilson, Pittsburgh; Trans- 
mission—E. F. Schmidt, Dallas, chairman, 
and John Clark, Hope Natural Gas Com- 
pany; Sales—W. W. Winter, Atlanta, 
chairman, and J. V. Strange, Houston. 

A program was decided on for the gen- 
eral sessions, as follows: 

Monday afternoon, May 6—Opening 
remarks by the chairman, John B. Ton- 
kin. Introduction of Mayor Overton of 
Memphis by W. J. O'Brien, president of 
the Memphis Power and Light Company. 
Chairman's address. Address by Percy S. 
Young, president, American Gas Asso- 





]. B. Tonkin 


ciation. Review of Association Work, 
Alexander Forward, managing director, 
A.G.A. Address, “Taxation and Legisla- 
tion,” Ralph W. Gallagher. Report of 
Program Committee outlining program for 
remainder of the session. 

Tuesday morning, May 7—This session 
is to be turned over to the technical com- 
mittee to select subjects. Among items 
placed on the program for this session 
are the report of the Technical Committee 
and an address on “Gas Discovery’ to in- 
clude all methods of gas discovery from 
ancient to modern. 

Wednesday morning, May 8—"“Wrin- 
kles,” H. J. Hoover, Cincinnati. “Natural 
Gas Fellowships and Educational Progress 
in Natural Gas Engineering,” J. B. Tonkin. 
The remainder of this morning will be 
devoted to the general subject of Sales, 
Utilization, Advertising, and Load Build- 
ing Problems. Under this general head 
there will be an address on “Air Condi- 
tioning” by a speaker as yet to be selected, 
and a paper on “Whole Organization At- 
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tention to Sales.” E. M. Tharp of the 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company was assigned to 
this paper with S. B. Severson of the Re- 
public Light, Heat and Power Company of 
Buffalo to lead the discussion. F. M. 
Rosenkrans, chairman of the Commercial 
Section of the A.G.A., probably will give 
a report of his section at this session. 

Thursday morning, May 9—Address by 
John W. Finch, new director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines. Address, “Natural Gas 
Reserves and Conservation Thereof,” H. L. 
Dickerson. Address, “Improvements in 
Gas Transmission,” speaker to be selected. 

Tentative plans call for some entertain- 
ment event for Thursday afternoon. The 
general entertainment has not yet been ar- 
ranged. 

John B. Tonkin presided at the Program 
Committee meeting with William Moel- 
ler, Jr., of Los Angeles, as vice-chairman. 
Captain Higgins was secretary of the meet- 
ing. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
W. J. O’Brien, Memphis; F. L. Chase, 
Dallas; J. D. Creveling, New York; H. L. 
Dickerson, New York; Edgar G. Hill, 
New York; William Moeller, Jr., Los 
Angeles; J. B. Tonkin, Pittsburgh; R. W. 
Hendee, Tulsa; B. F. Pickard, Tulsa; E. L. 
Rawlins, Bartlesville; Frank Smith, Hous- 
ton; R. G. Soper, Dallas; R. E. Wertz, 
Amarillo; Paul Renshaw, Memphis; Doug- 
las Buckler, Los Angeles; Lester Moore, 
Shreveport; C. D. Greason, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Will C. Grant, Dallas. 





Regulation by Intimidation 


, por is a spirit abroad in the land which seems to consider any act of an- 
tagonism to public utilities an act of merit,” declared George B. Cortelyou in 





a talk before the Quarter Century Club of the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York on February 7. “It plays its part in outrageous and discriminatory taxes. It 
plays its part in fads of regulation which cost the public large sums for no practical 
beneficial results. It plays its part in threats of public competition with the elec- 
tric utilities and in actual competition with them at many places by the use of tax- 
payers’ money, which they help supply,—competition that is contrary to every 
principle of justice and fair play, contrary to the declared policy with respect to 
other industries, and, what seems to be entirely overlooked even by the supporters 
of private enterprise and initiative, contrary to the American tradition of the func- 
tion of government itself. Where this spirit is sincere it is largely mistaken. 
Where it is not sincere it is vote-seeking politics, dangerous alike to the utilities 
and to the public. 

“The fact that the utility industry is one of the country’s largest and most suc- 
cessful industries alone makes it a conspicuous target. It has at least 20,000,000 
consumers and practically every consumer is a voter. This is a combination that 
appeals irresistibly to the political opportunist, whose paramount interest, of 
course, is not in rates but in votes and he attacks the one in order to attract the 
other. The political concept of a high utility rate is any rate that enables the 
company to live. For the orderly processes provided by law for the regulation of 
rates there is substituted the vicious process of Regulation by Intimidation. .. . . , 

“In the present emergency through which the utilities are passing it is more 
than ever necessary that, while defending their constitutional rights and resisting 
unjust assaults, employees redouble their efforts to improve the quality of their 
service and to hold and increase the good will of their customers. If there is any- 
thing more essential to a public utility than customer good will, I do not know 
what it is. Good will is a product of good service, or perhaps I should say a by- 
product,—that is, it is a by-product of day-by-day fair and honest dealings between 
the company and its customers; and, like honesty and integrity, those who have it 
most speak of it least. Good will, like a good name—some one has said—is 
gained by many actions, and lost by one. It is an asset that adds to the value of 
every other asset, indeed, is often worth more than all the other assets combined.” 
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Again the Customer Supplies the Facts 


HAT does 

the Ameri- 
can public really 
want to know— 
what does it be- 
lieve it already 
knows—about 
the natural gas 
business? What 
are its opinions, 
its criticisms, 
complaints, preju- 
dices, preferences, its likes and dis- 
likes? 

Here is at least a partial answer. It 
is the story of an attempt to look into 
the minds of several hundred thou- 
sand consumers of natural gas, and 
learn what significant thoughts are 
there as to gas company policies and 
operating methods. It is a story dic- 
tated by these hundreds of thousands 
of customers to several thousand gas 
company employees with whom they 
come in frequent and regular contact, 
and transcribed by these employees 
for the information and guidance of 
gas company managements. 





George Ketchum 


Customer Wants a Bargain 

It is important at any time that 
company executives should know, as 
completely as possible, what is in the 
public mind as to the gas industry. It 
seems especially important just now, 
when there are so many self-ap- 
pointed interpreters of public opin- 
ion, each of whom claims to repre- 
sent the public and to be voicing its 
demands. It is easy, at such a time, to 
be misled into thinking that the 
cheerleader really does represent all 
the folks in the grandstand. But it is 
hardly safe, or desirable, to take that 
for granted. 

So it seemed, at least, to the man- 
agements of three companies in the 
Pittsburgh district. They wanted the 
facts; and they wisely decided to get 
them as accurately as possible, from 
sources that are authentic and un- 
colored. That meant going directly to 
their customers; which means, of 
course, that they aimed their inquiry 
at a population of approximately 2,- 


By Greorcre KETCHUM 


President, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


000,000, comprising more than four 
hundred thousand families. 

What they learned is significant, 
not so much because it is new or 
novel, but chiefly because it is just the 
reverse of that. Perhaps it serves 
chiefly to confirm a belief that fun- 
damental human nature does not 
change; that homo sapiens is much 
the same in his capacity as gas con- 
sumer as he is in his other relation- 
ships. For certainly the results of this 
inquiry may well be compressed into 
this single sentence: 

The average customer is almost en- 
tirely concerned with the gas company 
only as it directly affects his own in- 
terest, and especially as it affects his 
pocketbook. 

By way of elaboration, and to 
properly indicate the negative side of 
the picture, it should be noted that 
tnis same average customer is only 
mildly interested, if at all, in the 
things which so excite the utility- 
baiter. He cares little about broad 
economic and social questions, about 
the philosophy of public and private 
ownership. He is overpoweringly anx- 
ious to get as much as he can for as 
little money as possible, and to be as 
certain as he can be that he is getting 
it. In other words, he wants a bar- 
gain. 


Complaints Classified 


This interpretation may be over- 
simplified, yet it seems borne out by 
the facts which follow. In the ensu- 
ing paragraphs is given a digest of 
the reports made to these three com- 
panies by their employees, after they 
had been asked to report to their 
managements the questions, criti- 
cisms, complaints and misstatements 
which they most frequently encoun- 
tered among gas consumers. 

As was to be expected, these re- 
ports contained several thousand in- 
dividual questions or statements; 
but, of course, they can be classified 


much more simply and easily than 
that. Indeed, we find that there are 
only nineteen separate pigeonholes 
into which can be filed practically all 
the criticisms and complaints which 
are at all frequent. So far as the 
others may defy classification, it is be- 
cause they are local, perhaps per- 
sonal, in character; or because they 
are rare or even ridiculous. 

Approximately 81% of all items 
reported come under just five head- 
ings. Superficially, there is wide 
range, but basically there is a definite 
common interest on the part of the 
public in these five subjects. Here 
they are, in the order of their fre- 
quency : 


Public Theories of Gas Quality 


First of all, gas itself, marked par- 
ticularly by curiosity as to its quality. 
Most frequent complaint in this cate- 
gory (most frequent, indeed, of all 
charges against the industry) is that 
there is air in the gas. The assump- 
tion of many is that this is the real 
purpose of compressor stations. 

Probably this should teach us toler- 
ance toward critics of the industry. If 
it is possible for so many people to be 
fantastically wrong on such a simple 
point as this, maybe we should antici- 
pate error and misunderstanding on 
more complex questions. 

Another fairly common theory is 
that the gas company puts’ water in 
its pipe lines—for what purpose, 
deponent saith not. But they think 
that’s what makes the walls and 
windows sweat so. 

Another idea, with many ad- 
herents, is that gas isn’t as good as 
it used to be, and that this is partic- 
ularly true in winter. The basis for 
this seems to be that the range or 
heater doesn’t throw off as much 
heat on cold days as on warm ones! 
Some other people think the real 
trouble with gas nowadays is that 
“all the good” is extracted from it 
in making gasoline. 

Our second general category is serv- 
ice—a broad subject, with many rami- 
fications. To begin with, the ordi- 
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mary customer does not realize the 
extent of the service which the gas 
companies are ready to render. But 
many questions are asked in this 
field, even though the questioner 
doesn’t always know that he is talk- 
ing about something that comes un- 
der the head of service. One trouble- 
some subject, of course, is low 
pressure. Another is the mainte- 
nance or alteration of service lines 
between curb and meter. Another 
is the blackening of pots and pans 
and of kitchen walls. A further 
group of complaints has to do with 
other faults of appliances. Occa- 
sionally—though with heartening 
infrequency—there is criticism of a 
company’s general service facilities 
or of inattention or discourtesy on 
the part of an individual employee. 


Meter Com plaints Frequent 


Third in order is the subject of 
meters. Only less strong than the 
public's conviction that there is air 
in the gas, is its belief that the meter 
is dishonest. Few, if any, understand 
the meter’s mechanism; a prevalent 
idea is that it is actuated by clock- 
work, and that the clockwork was 
designed by John Dillinger. Know- 
ing nothing of the regulations which 
govern meter changes (required in 
Pennsylvania at least once every 
five years) the housewife usually as- 
sumes that the new meter means 
larger gas bills. “What's the matter, 
doesn’t the old meter run fast 
enough?” is a question repeated 
hundreds of times in these question- 
naires. And the method of clearing 
out and testing the lines when the 
meter change is made only seems to 
confirm the often-voiced suspicion 
of air in the gas. 

Many customers have an equal 
lack of faith in the meter-reader. 
Too common is the claim that the 
reader mever really looks at the 
meter; that he is a writer rather than 
a reader. ‘Why is my bill always 
the same?” is the kind of question 
which proceeds from this state of 
mind. Another frequent assertion 
is, “We were away half of last 
month, but our gas bill was just as 
big as ever.” Still others say, “I was 
out of the house all that day; how 
could anybody have read_ the 
meter ?”” 


Another apparent source of tribu- 
lation for the consumer is the loca- 
tion of the meter. Not all are as 
unhappy as the woman who said, 
“Isn’t there some way you could 
move the meter out of the bath- 
room?” But there are some who 
want the meter moved out of the 
house, and some who want it moved 
into the house; some want it in the 
cellar, some in the kitchen. This is 
one question on which there is com- 
plete lack of unanimity. 


Rates Rank Only Fourth 


Not until now—fourth in order— 
do we come to the matter of rates. If 
we believed our severest critics, this 
ought to be first in rank; but the 
customers actually put it fourth. 
Much of the questioning is general: 
“When are you going to reduce your 
rates?” Many object to the minimum 
charge; most call it a service charge. 
Some claim that rates are high in 
contrast with other areas, though 
usually they are inaccurate or unfair 
in their comparisons. Many ques- 
tions deal with the relative costs of 
gas and other fuels. A goodly num- 
ber think the rate reduction of 1933 
(applying to all quantities above 
15,000 feet per month) should have 
been extended to smaller users of 
gas. 

A great many urge a separate 
rate schedule for gas heating; of 
these, a fair proportion seem un- 
conscious that much of the heating 
load may come under a 45-cent rate 
(60¢ is the rate for the first 15,000 
cu.ft.). Some of those who want 
this preferential heating rate also 
ask for a guaranty by the company 
that the rate will not be pushed 
higher after they have put in gas 
equipment. 

Fifth and last in this group of 
major topics is high bills. High bill 
complaints come, as of course all gas 
men know, from a comparison of 
this month’s bill with last; of Janu- 
ary’s bill with July’s; of the com- 
plainant’s bill with a neighbor's. Ap- 
parently most of them come from 
small users. Where they originate 
with house heating customers, they 
are based largely on what the cus- 
tomer thought a salesman told him 
about the cost of heating his house. 
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Here they are, then, the big five: 
quality of gas, service, meters, rates, 
high bills. After these we come to 
lesser categories; and one of these 
minor groupings has to do with 
company profits. Not that many 
customers have actual knowledge of 
gas company balance sheets; but 
some of them (living in producing 
territory) have an erroneous idea of 
the spread between the price of gas 
at the well and in the customer's 
house. Few who discuss the matter 
of profits appear to realize that gas 
company income has shrunk during 
recent years. Some express indigna- 
tion that the state should guarantee 
profit to a gas company, when other 
businesses have to go out and fight 
for their earnings! 

Of just about equal interest is the 
matter of collections, with com- 
plaints as to the strictness of the gas 
company in collecting its bills when 
it has (in the mistaken opinion of 
the complainant) plenty of security 
in the customer’s deposit. 

A large number ask about gas 
heating. Some of these we have 
touched on under rates. Other ques- 
tions have to do with the merits and 
demerits of conversion burners, with 
the relative advantages of gas and 
coal, with central heat vs. radiant 
heat. 


Minor Questions 

A considerable curiosity still exists 
as to the supply (or scarcity) of gas. 
A few are skeptical even as to pres- 
ent resources; but many more want 
assurance as to the future. 

Next in line, probably, are ques- 
tions about the selling of gas appli- 
ances. Not many could be classified 
as objections to the policy. Rarely 
is there any reflection on the quality 
of appliances sold by the companies. 
Most often it is a complaint that 
these appliances are on to high a 
price level. 

Occasional questions are asked 
about taxes—not many. Some think 
the company should not bring in 
gas from a distance when nearby 
wells are available. Some object to 
the idea of a deposit. 

This covers all the questions and 
criticisms which are heard frequently 
by employees. There are many, 
many others; but each crops out 
only once or a few times in all the 
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collection of material. Criticisms 
that relate to company ownership, to 
monopoly, to personnel, to the 
safety of gas, to selling methods; you 
find these and others so infrequently 
that it seems fair to regard them as 
of small moment to the average cus- 
tomer. 

It seems unlikely that the answers 
to these questionnaires include the 
reactions of those customers who 
are in the top income brackets and 
comprise the small though most 
profitable groups of industrial as 
well as domestic consumers. But this 
seems unimportant, since. there are 
ample means of communication be- 
tween this type of customer and 
company managements. The neces- 
sary thing in such an investigation as 
this is to get to the grass roots. This 
has been done. The result is that 
these three companies are now in 
possession of accurate and fairly 
complete information as to what the 
Smiths, the Joneses, the Browns and 
the Robinsons know—or think they 
know—or want to know—about 
gas, gas companies, gas service, gas 
appliances, and all the other main 
factors in the industry. 

Admittedly, this is no scientific 
survey. It has not been conducted 
by psychological experts. The ques- 
tions and answers have not been 
weighted and measured as to their 
relative importance. These report- 
ers are amateurs, not professionals. 
Some of them have been very casual 
about it, some of them almost too 
earnest; some are verbose, some are 
all too brief. Many, perhaps, have 
written their reports when they 
were too strongly impressed by the 
emphasis of some recent criticism; 
maybe some of them have indicated 
that a question is common when it 
is true only that it was the last one 
asked of them by a customer. But, 
averaging everything and making all 
reasonable allowances, this seems a 
pretty accurate cross-section of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Reference already has been made to 
the principal conclusion which may be 
drawn from this inquiry—the custom- 
ets desire for assurance that he is 
getting his money’s worth—and more. 
Surely a corollary is this; that any im- 
provement in the training of em- 
ployees will directly improve the 


company's and the industry's relation- 
ship with its customers. Make it easier 
for the employee to know his busi- 
ness, and you make it more certain 
that the customer will know what he 
should about you, and that he will 
no longer misunderstand you. An 
understanding customer is a satis- 
fied and a profitable customer. 

Any management realizes the fu- 
tility of explaining to the general 
public the truth about the compli- 
cated matters which the exploiter us- 
ually selects as his subjects for attack; 
and well the exploiter knows this. 
But when we find that nearly all of 
the differences between customer 
and company center around ques- 
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tions which may be satisfactorily 
answered by any properly informed 
employee, the problem of public 
information and understanding is 
brought down to more reasonable 
dimensions. 

One other fact seems obvious— 
and it, too, is important. Manage- 
ment cannot afford to take for 
granted knowledge on the part of its 
customers, even on the simplest or 
most commonplace subject. When so 
many individuals can be so com- 
pletely wrong on points which to 
the expert seem elementary, execu- 
tives must reconcile themselves to a 
continued program of enlightenment. 





: Additions to the Family — : 





JANUARY 15—FEBRUARY 15, 1935 


Gas COMPANIES 


Delegates 
Central States Power & Light Corporation of Oklahoma, Tulsa, Okla........ B. F. Pickard 
ASSOCIATE COMPANY 
Appalachian Coals, Incorporated, Cincinnati, Ohio...................0006- R. E. Howe 
MANUFACTURER COMPANIES 
Athens Game: Woatks:: Mitiina, Wein ok so eck Ei ok 65s Soe caeess F. O. Mahery 
Brake Equipment & Supply Company, Chicago, Ill................... eee eee B. Pratt 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


Te Fe Re sc os ob ns tak eee 


...Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mls 0th oes ca ewe Wisconsin Power & Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
Burns, William Thomas............. Kings County Lighting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clement, William Ray............ Public Service Electric & Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 
We WI Bis. es Siealeiavic tie vied eee Wisconsin Power & Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
eT ES SG ESS a OR sea rip oper Wisconsin Power & Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
DOOR | MONG sos haa eee dae av oes Wisconsin Power & Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
Reeth SRE i Bein ik oie beh Wisconsin Power & Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
Se, TEMG Be os ones aves Smee Westchester Lighting Company, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Holaday, Frank M................. Wisconsin Power & Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
TON TBs BO a 625 56 nec dee Wisconsin Power & Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
pT, SPS es oe Peer Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
TN BON sink Kadi ed wancwoeks Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, Ill. 
es ner errr rss, Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penney, Jr., James William...... Boston Consolidated Gas Company, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Pierce, Bichetd Bo... ok. cies Northampton Gas Light Company, Northampton, Mass. 
SOMME EEOC Vos cos anus acmmes Kings County Lighting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SeoGey,,  PMOUNES MBean hae Central Illinois Public Service Company, Springfield, Ii}. 
i Bo Goss ied. cavgensas Wisconsin Power & Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
WE, Cee Sis oii ceua tear i caswe ees National Fuels Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 
CANADA 

ON Bi Bae he deo eee eae Northwestern Utilities Limited, Edmonton, Alb., Can. 
COO, Sete iss. so eee ance eee Northwestern Utilities Limited, Edmonton, Alb., Can. 
ME MR ion 6 5 ceed ea oe we Northwestern Utilities Limited, Edmonton, Alb., Can. 
PO Be Ae, SRR ee oa ere: Northwestern Utilities Limited, Edmonton, Alb., Can. 
Dee See Te Bs ss Wiss eae suis Northwestern Utilities Limited, Edmonton, Alb., Can. 
ph” ” By nr tr The Canadian Western Nat. Gas Lt. Ht. & Pr. Co., Ltd., 

: Calgary, Alb., Can. 
Ra, NOG ic 5 uk eae Northwestern Utilities Limited, Edmonton, Alb., Can. 
EN, 9s hes Ci ae akin Northwestern Utilities Limited, Edmonton, Alb., Can. 


WPM, Ge eo cicadas ena. Northwestern Utilities Limited, Edmonton, Alb., Can. 
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150 H.P., 5 cylinder, BG-5 vertical gas engine, operating on natural gas, generating power for 
compressor and auxiliaries in ice plant 


T is a far cry from the first internal 

combustion engines, credited to 
Abbe Hautefeuille in 1678, to the 
modern engine of today. Haute- 
feuille conceived the idea of burning 
a small quantity of gunpowder in a 
chamber connected with 
a reservoir of water. 
After combustion, the 
gases were cooled result- 
ing in a partial vacuum, 
and the water was raised 
from the reservoir by 
atmospheric pressure. 

While it cannot be 
said that the develop- 
ment of the internal combustion en- 
gine has been phenomenal, it has been 
sure and steady. It is to the untir- 
ing efforts of numerous investigators, 
whose judgment and foresight con- 
vinced them of the potential value of 
a commercial machine of this type, 
that we owe the success of the internal 
combustion engine of today. 

In this internal combustion engine 
group, our remarks and theories shall 
be limited to the most important, the 
gas engine. Until recent years, the 
gas industry has been somewhat 
handicapped in its efforts to secure a 
diversified gas engine load due to the 
limited sizes and types of engines 








Paper presented before the Southern-South- 
western Regional Gas Sales Conference, Dal- 


las, Texas, February 21, 1935. 


available. Through the cooperative 
efforts of manufacturers and the gas 
industry this handicap has now been 
overcome. 

There are today five groups of gas 
engines which will meet any require- 


Interest on the part of manufacturers and gas men is 
rapidly accelerating as the gas engine looms up as a new 
answer to the make or buy power question. Furthermore 
the use of gas engines in the reverse refrigeration air con- 
ditioning cycle is also being considered. The gas engine 
can produce cheap electricity even at typical thermal effi- 
ciencies around 25% while applying the cooling water to 
help furnish building hot water supplies will utilize a 
large portion of the balance of the B.t.u. input. 


ment from one to fifteen hundred 
horsepower. 

In the first group, we have the 
comparatively new type of installa- 
tion brought about through the suc- 
cessful conversion of automobile en- 
gines for stationary use to utilize 
natural gas fuel. This group contains 
all makes of automobile engines 
either new or used, and the conver- 
sion is accomplished by simply in- 
stalling a gas designed carburetor 
and a governor to the engine. Op- 
erating experience shows that they 
will successfully handle loads from 
one to twenty-five horsepower, run- 
ning from 600 to 1200 R.P.M. It is 
recommended, however, that the en- 
gine speed be regulated to or under 
1000 R.P.M. This type of installation 
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Gas Engines 


for Power 


By W. J. Bricc ie, Jr. 


Industrial Department, Lone Star Gas 
Company, Dallas, Texas 


can be operated either as a generator 
unit or as a straight power unit, and 
there is an unlimited field for this 
small converted unit. 

During the last three years 300 
such installations have been made in 
properties served by the Lone Star 
Gas System. They may be found in 
grocery stores, filling stations, plan- 
ing mills, laundries, creameries, 
hotels, cotton gin seed houses, water 
pumping plants, and various other 
commercial uses. This type of instal- 
lation may consist either of used or 
new equipment. 

Operating cost data on used auto- 
mobile engine installations indicates 
that it is possible to amortize the ini- 
tial cost of the equipment within a 
short period of time. Savings result- 
ing from these installa- 
tions are, in a number of 
cases, more than sufficient 
to install new equip- 
ment after about one or 
one and one-half years’ 
Operation. The savings 
over electric power on 
this type of unit are 
usually very high due to 
the prevailing electric rates for com- 
mercial service. Where the average 
K.W. cost is from 3 cents to 4 cents, 
a saving of 50% to 75% may be 
realized. 

As evidence of the economical op- 
eration of the automotive type of in- 
stallation, there is a grocery store on 
our lines using a 1924 Studebaker en- 
gine replacing a 714 H.P. electric 
motor which formerly operated a 4 x 
4 ammonia compressor and a small 
water pump. The electric cost for this 
service averaged $60.00 per month, 
and after the conversion to utilize 
natural gas, the cost was reduced by 
$40.00 for the thirty-day period. The 
initial cost was exceedingly low and 
it has been operating very satisfac- 
torily for sixteen months. In addition 
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to this installation, there are eight 
similar units in operation in various 
uses in this city and the combined gas 
load is equivalent to 100 domestic 
consumers during the summer period 
of operation. 

In the second group will be found 
the high speed automotive type sta- 
tionary engines. The horsepower 
range of this group is from 5 to 200 
and they are of the vertical four cycle 
multi-cylinder type operating from 
800 to 1200 R.P.M. This type of in- 
stallation can be used either in com- 
mercial or industrial plants, and are 
very often installed by commercial 
establishments desiring a more elabo- 
rate and dependable plant than is of- 
fered by the converted automobile 
engine type. 

For industrial service these units 
will be found in cotton gins, ice 
plants, feed mills, and general indus- 
trial plant operation. Probably the 
largest field for this unit in the South 
is in the cotton ginning industry. 
There is today one distributing com- 
pany served by the Lone Star Gas Sys- 
tem that has 80 cotton gins now us- 
ing natural gas engines as prime 
movers, and probably 60% of this 
number use this type of engine. Dur- 
ing the last few years cotton ginners 
have been faced with short crops and 
low cotton prices and this factor has 
forced them to seek a more economi- 
cal source of power. 
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Three 165 H.P. gas engines direct connected to synchronous generators. Engines are 4-cylinder, 
heavy duty, slow speed. Waste engine heat is used to supply hot water for the building 


The average cost for ginning cot- 
ton with electric power on the system 
of a Southern power company aver- 
aged 89 cents per bale last year. The 
cost per bale of gas engine driven 
cotton gins was 23.5 cents per bale 
for this same period on the lines of a 
natural gas distributing company in 
Texas. This cost included fuel, water, 
oil, and maintenance. The average 
cotton gin should amortize an engine 
installation within three seasons or 





50 H.P. gas engine driving ammonia compressor on ait conditioning equipment. Silica Gel 


gas dehydration unit in background 





less, and due to intermittent opera- 
tion of this class of service, these in- 
stallations should last for a number 
of years. Engines of this nature are 
being successfully used as standby 
units in ice plants. 

During winter operation when it 
is not profitable to operate large 
units, a very economical operating 
cost is possible by installing one of 
the small engines of this group. We 
have an ice plant on our lines pow- 
ered by a 140 H.P. and a 50 H.P. en- 
gine. During the winter months the 
small engine drives a 35 K.W. gen- 
erator and this unit in turn takes care 
of the entire plant operation. With 
this arrangement this plant is able to 
maintain a low operative cost and to 
receive high operating efficiency on 
the engine. Their costs would be in- 
creased materially if they were forced 
to use the large unit in the winter 
months with this low load factor. 

The third group is of the 4 cycle 
multi-cylinder vertical type engine 
operating from 400 to 675 R.P.M. 
and ranges from 45 to 200 H.P. 
These engines are of the semi-heavy 
duty type, and are successfully used 
in various industrial plants. 

As an example of the dependabil- 
ity and durability of this semi-heavy 
duty type of unit, we have on our 
lines a gas engine driven twenty-ton 
ice plant using a 140 H.P. engine; 








one side of the engine pulling two 7 
x 7 ice machines connected by a 
clutch, with the fly wheel of the en- 
gine grooved and using a Tex-Rope 
drive to pull a 35 K.W. generator. 
The peak season of this plant is from 
May to the latter part of November. 
The plant is now in its third year of 
operation. The oil and gas consump- 
tion for this period has been remark- 
ably low and repair cost negligible. 

Last season this plant ran 4,476 
hours without a shutdown, and the 
total cost for the manufacture of ice 
has averaged about 50 cents per ton, 
while the electric power cost per ton 
of ice will average approximately 85 
cents. It is a very efficient plant, re- 
quiring an average of 1000 cu.ft. of 
gas per ton of ice produced. The 
average ice plant installation of this 
type should pay out in two to three 
years. This depends, however, upon 
the cost per ton of competitive types 
of power. Where the electric energy 
charge averages 2 cents per K.W. 
hour, a saving of from 35% to 50% 
may be expected. 


Value of Ice Plant Load 


From the standpoint of value to 
the gas industry, the ice plant load 
is unexcelled. During the summer 
months when gas sales are naturally 
at their lowest, these plants operate 
continuously and at a high load fac- 
tor. It is my belief that the ice indus- 
try is one of the best fields on which 
gas companies can concentrate their 
effort for gas engine load. There are 
hundreds of ice plants throughout 
the country today which have been 
forced to cut their overhead in every 
possible manner, and there is only 
one way whereby any further appre- 
ciable saving can be realized and that 
is in their power cost. During recent 
years an ice war existed in a large 
Southern city, and it is a known fact 
that the electric driven plants lost 
considerable money, while gas en- 
gine operated plants experienced no 
appreciable loss. 

The fourth group is of the 4 cycle 
multi-cylinder vertical type heavy 
duty engine operating from 257 to 
300 R.P.M. and ranges from 55 to 
1500 H.P. These units can be in- 
stalled for all continuous operating 
industrial jobs. They are used chiefly 
in textile mills, cotton oil mills, flour 
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mills, ice plants, municipal light 
plants, and all types of manufactur- 
ing plants. For reliable power serv- 
ice, this type of installation is most 
economical and efficient. As an exam- 
ple, a large garment manufacturing 
company in Texas installed a com- 
plete power plant several years ago 
and they have enjoyed a consistent 
saving, no material expenditures be- 
ing made to this date for repairs. 
This is a complete electrical generat- 
ing plant. 

On large industrial installations, it 
is advisable to arrange the installa- 
tion to carry as much of the load as 
possible direct from the line shaft, 
the remaining auxiliaries to be op- 
erated from a generator installed in 
conjunction with the same engine. 
With this arrangement the first cost 
is reduced to a minimum, and results 
in a more flexible plant throughout. 
Cotton oil mills and the textile in- 
dustry offer a bright future for this 
type of engine. Where the average 
cost per K.W. is 114 cents, a very ap- 
preciable saving can be effected. 

It is well to keep in mind that on 
installations of this type a more flexi- 
ble and reliable plant can be had by 
the use of two engines. Shutdown 
time has always been a factor used by 
competitive types of power as an ar- 
gument to discourage the installation 
of gas engines. This shutdown period 
has been kept to a minimum by the 
use of one engine installation; yet it 
is well to consider the installation of 
an additional unit if the savings are 
sufficient to justify the additional 
unit. 


Low First Cost 

The fifth and last group is of the 2 
and 4 cycle single and twin cylinder, 
also double acting twin tandem en- 
gines operating from 125 to 300 
R.P.M. and ranging from 35 to 1500 
H.P. In the past these engines have 
not received popular acclaim for in- 
dustrial use, however, they are now 
receiving more favorable considera- 
tion. Only recently, two 150 H.P. 2 
cylinder 300 R.P.M. engines of the 2 
cycle type were installed in an ice 
plant, and while the operating efh- 
ciencies of these units are not quite 
equal to that of the 4 cycle vertical 
multi-cylinder type, these engines 
have been equipped with fuel econ- 
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omizers and it is believed that an 
efficiency of 11 cu.ft. of gas per horse- 
power developed at full load will be 
attained. This type of engine should 
prove very popular as the first cost is 
somewhat lower than the fourth 
group of heavy duty engines. As an 
illustration of the excellent perform- 
ance of this type of unit, we have on 
our lines an 80 H.P. 2 cycle horizon- 
tal engine purchased in 1913. This 
engine is operating at 180 R.P.M., 
and at times has carried a 40 horse- 
power overload. This engine has 
been operating satisfactorily and 
without any appreciable amount of 
repairs for 16 years and is still in 
fairly good condition. 


Advantages of Gas Engine Power 

There are numerous advantages 
that can be enumerated to the pro- 
spective purchaser of gas engine 
power; such as elimination of fuel 
storage, paying for fuel when used 
and not in advance, cleanliness of 
engine rooms, simplicity of engine 
construction and long life of engines. 
Probably the most important feature 
to bear in mind is to secure accurately 
all data concerning the load require- 
ments and then lay out the proper 
type of installation. Careful consid- 
eration must be given to the fact that 
practically all industrial plants in- 
crease their load by the installation 
of additional equipment from time to 
time, and unless engine horsepower 
in excess of the actual plant require- 
ments is provided for at the time the 
engines are installed, an overload 
condition will result. The question of 
whether to provide one and one- 
quarter or two engine horsepower 
for each horsepower load required 
at time of installation of engines will 
depend entirely on load character- 
istics and possible plant expansion at 
a future date. Unless adequate power 
is provided at the time of the origi- 
nal gas engine installation, there is 
always a possibility that electric 
power will creep in when additional 
equipment is added to the plant at a 
later date. 

This desirable gas engine load can 
be secured only by intensive sales 
work backed by sound engineering 
principles. Unlike other types of in- 
dustrial loads, it is rarely necessary to 
decrease existing rates in order to at- 
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tach this business to our lines. It has 
been our experience that more gas 
engines have been sold during the 
last several years of curtailed indus- 
trial production than during periods 
of prosperity. What can be accom- 
plished in securing gas engine instal- 
lations with the return of normal 
business conditions, in my opinion, 
will depend entirely upon the intelli- 
gent sales engineering effort ex- 


pended. 


Miss Roth to Wed 


NNOUNCE- 
£ MENT has 
been made of the 
engagement of Miss 
Emma A. Roth of 
New York to Wil- 
liam G. Rogers of 
Cleveland. The 
wedding will take 
place March 17 in 
New York. After a 
month’s trip the 





couple will make 
Miss Emma Roth their home in 
Cleveland, where 


Mr. Rogers is treasurer of The East Ohio 
Gas Company. 

As secretary to the managing director of 
the Association, Major Alexander Forward, 
Miss Roth has made a host of friends both 
within and outside of the gas industry. 
Her quiet efficiency and attractive person- 
ality will be keenly missed at Association 
Headquarters. Every member of the staff 
wishes her happiness in her new home. 

Early in March, a dinner will be given 
by Major Forward in honor of Miss Roth. 
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Bridgeport Company Opens New 
Appliance Department 





General view of attractive new sales floor 


FTER a lapse of some twenty-five 

years, the Bridgeport Gas Light 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., again en- 
tered the appliance merchandising field 
January 30 with the pre-showing of the 
company’s new appliance department 
and showroom. The official opening 
for the general public took place the 
following day. 

The new showroom, which embodies 
the most modern ideas in architectural 
design and interior decoration, measures 
40 ft. across the front, more than 50 ft. 
in depth, and has about 2200 sq.ft. in all. 
Exterior flood lighting is provided by 
six Humphrey super power gas lamps, 
each with about 3000 c.p., which were 
turned on shortly after the opening and 
attracted much favorable comment. 

A feature of the display is Bridge- 
port’s first model all-gas kitchen. It is 





Kansas Municipal Plants 


Short of Gas 


O widely celebrated municipal utilities of Kansas had service failures during 
the cold spell of the week of January 20. These two towns, Winfield and 


Chanute, have municipal gas systems supplied mostly from wells in local fields. No 
shortage of gas was reported from towns of the same general region supplied by 
the Cities Service Gas Company. In Winfield the gas shortage closed the city grade 
schools besides bringing discomfort to many families and business institutions. The 
“Winfield Courier” of January 21 said: “Winfield grade schools felt the pinch of 
cold and were closed as the gas pressure was low. .. . . All of the elementary 
schools in Winfield were closed all day Monday because the rooms could not be 
heated sufficiently to keep the children warm. .. . . The high school changed over 
from gas to coal Sunday afternoon.” 

The “Chanute Tribune” of January 21 printed a story more than one column in 
length telling of the gas shortage which caused “all to suffer” there. The “Tribune” 
said that it was necessary for families depending upon gas for heat to move in 
with their neighbors or friends who were using other fuels. 

In contrast with these reports from municipal gas towns the “Eldorado (Kansas) 
Times” of January 24 said: “No complaints have been published in any town served 
by the Cities Service lines. ... . It is a most comfortable situation to have plenty 
gas for fuel when one needs it most.” 





scientifically designed and stressed the 
economy and beauty of modern gas ap- 
pliances. The kitchen is set on a stage, 
10 by 13 feet. 

Ronald A. Malony, sales manager, 
who recently came from The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Company, heads the new 
department. George S. Hawley is presi- 
dent of the company. A staff of 15 will 
assist Mr. Malony in the sales depart- 
ment. Two men will specialize on house 
heating, two on hotel and restaurant 
business, and one on gas utilization in the 
heavy industries. Ten district men will 
have exclusive territories covering the city. 


John Kohout 
Elected President 


T a _ meeting 
of the board 
of directors of the 
New York and 
Richmond Gas Com- 
pany, held January 


18, John Kohout 
was elected presi- 
dent of the com- 


pany to fill the va- 
cancy created by the 
death of William 
J. Welsh last Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Kohout has 
been affiliated with the company since 
1911 when he came to Staten Island from 
Rensselaer, New York, to serve as an ac- 
countant. Shortly thereafter he was made 
chief clerk and in 1917 was elected secretary 
and treasurer, in which capacity he con- 
tinued until elected president. He has been 
a director of the company since 1932 and 
is also a director of the Staten Island Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of the St. George 
Building, Savings and Loan Association. 


John Kohout 
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Baking Characteristics of Gas and 


OR a number of years proponents 

of beth gas and electric ranges 
have made numerous claims for uni- 
formity of baking, lack of food shrink- 
age, and many other features of oven 
performance affecting all-’round bak- 
ing satisfaction. One of the most 
complete studies ever conducted on this 
subject has recently been concluded by 
the American Gas Association’s Test- 
ing Laboratory and it is expected the 
results will shortly be available. In 
order that the results obtained should 
be accurate and conclusive the most 


By R. M. Conner 


Director, A. G. A. Testing Laboratory 


In several respects the performance 
of gas and electric range ovens is 
fundamentally different. One of the 
most important variations is the fact 
that electric ranges depend very largely 
for their effectiveness upon radiant 
heat, while gas ranges utilize con- 
vected heat almost entirely. Although 


Electric Ranges 


from its source. Its intensity varies 
inversely with the square of the dis- 
tance from its source, which means 
that products placed at different dis- 
tances from it will be differently af- 
fected. Moreover, the intensity varies 
as the fourth power of the temperature 
difference between the source and load. 
It is apparent, therefore, that if every 
portion of all surfaces of an oven load 
were to receive the same amount of 
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and palatability of various baked prod- 
ucts, where in many instances the in- 
gredients and manner of preparation 
are exactly the same. Is it little 
wonder, then, that the housewife often 
experiences variable results following 
as she does a hit or miss policy in her 
various mixing processes. It is logical 
to assume from a scientific standpoint 
that where like mixtures are similarly 
prepared and the actual baking proc- 
esses carried out under identical condi- 
tions, similar results should always be 
obtained. If this situation were actually 
true, undoubtedly similar results would 
be the case. However, actual differ- 
ences in finished baked products, aside 
from variations in mixtures and bak- 
ing methods often arise from the man- 
ner in which heat is supplied to the 
baking chamber. It is this latter item 
which the writer wishes principally to 
discuss. 
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Figure 1 
Oven temperature control and thermostat calibration characteristics for electric ranges 


both methods of application possess 
certain distinct advantages, tests show 
that for all-’round baking purposes an 
oven utilizing the latter method of 
heat application will produce the best 
results. 

While gas and electric range ovens 
depend for their successful perform- 
ance upon the application of both con- 
vected and radiant heat, the former 
types depend almost entirely on con- 
vected heat and the latter largely on 
heat of the radiant type. Although 


there are numerous variations in de- 
sign, ordinarily speaking these general 
classifications will hold. 

Radiant heat travels at practically 
the same intensity in all directions 


heat by radiation, it would be neces- 
sary to make provisions for a spherical 
source of uniform intensity. 
Contrasted to this decidedly hypo- 
thetical condition, we find that the 
average electric range, during a baking 
period, actually affords only one in- 
tense radiant heat source. The oven 
load, therefore, receives considerable 
heat on the side facing this source 
(next td the heating element) and 
comparatively little heat on the other 
sides. This condition is analogous to 
that found on a warm summer day 
when going from the sunny to shady 
side of a house. Tests previously men- 
tioned apparently confirmed the con- 
tention. that uneven heat distribution 
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of the kind prevailing in electric ovens 
tends to produce unsatisfactory baked 
goods. 

Convected heat supplied by gas 
range oven burners provides, on the 
other hand, a heating medium of uni- 
form temperature which entirely en- 
velops the oven load. Heat is, there- 
fore, imparted uniformly to all sides 
of the product or utensil, thereby assur- 
ing uniform baking results. The rap- 
idly circulating air and other colorless, 
odorless, gases passing through the 
oven also eliminates the possibility of a 
stagnant atmosphere about the load. 
Thus, meat roasted in a gas oven will 
be truly roasted and not partially 
broiled as might otherwise be the case. 


the temperature within the baking 
chamber. They are, therefore, quite 
sensitive and usually afford extremely 
accurate and uniform temperature reg- 
ulation. 

Contrasted with this situation we 
find electric ranges supplied with snap- 
acting temperature controls, which 
means that the amount of energy sup- 
plied is either full “‘off’ or full ‘‘on.” 
As a result, the electric range oven 
temperatures vary in periodic cycles, 
the extremes of which differ by as 
much as 50° F. This contrast between 
gas and electric oven performance is 
best brought out by reference to 
Figures 1 and 2. It will also be seen 
from these curves that the “over- 
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Figure 2 
Oven temperature control and thermostat calibration characteristics for gas ranges 


Analysis of the foregoing differences 
in heat transfer conditions in electric 
and gas range ovens indicates that they 
were largely responsible for the gen- 
eral superiority of products baked in 
gas ovens observed during our investi- 
gations. 

Another pronounced difference be- 
tween gas and electric ovens, in addi- 
tion to heat distribution, is found in 
the uniformity of temperature con- 
trol afforded. Gas ranges are usually 
equipped with graduating types of 
thermostatic control. Devices of this 
nature regulate the fuel supply in such 
a manner that inputs are proportional 
to the difference between the tempera- 
ture setting on the thermostat dials and 


shoots” were generally considerably 
greater for electric ranges than for 
gas. Sensitive kinds of pastry, such 
as cookies, are usually adversely af- 
fected by such variations. Other 
classes of baked products are undoubt- 
edly similarly affected, although on ac- 
count of their nature they cannot be 
expected to indicate it to such a 
marked extent. 

Recent tests conducted not only by 
our Laboratory, but elsewhere, in- 
dicate quite conclusively that food 
shrinkage is largely a function of the 
temperature carried in the baking 
chamber and not at all of the type of 
fuel. The only wonder is that this 
has not been universally recognized. 
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It is to be expected that a revolu- 
tionary change will take place in 
some of our old established cooking 
processes when it becomes more gen- 
erally known that high temperatures 
are largely responsible for excessive 
meat shrinkage. 

The results secured during our 
shrinkage tests showed that roasts 
lost slightly less weight in gas than 
in electric ovens. In view of the 
great influence exerted by tempera- 
ture, it is not unlikely that the more 
favorable record of gas ovens was 
due to their more uniform heat dis- 
tribution and superior temperature 
control characteristics. 

Ultimate oven efficiency has ap- 
parently never been given a great 
amount of consideration by either 
gas or electric range manufacturers. 
There are a number of reasons for 
this fact, the first and probably the 
most important of which is that 
engineers have not as yet agreed 
upon a standardized method for de- 
termining it. Nevertheless, this 
item does play quite an important 
part in influencing operating costs, 
particularly when considered over a 
period of years. All manufacturers 
could, with advantage, give greater 
consideration to this subject. 


Electric Range Efficiencies Decrease 

Figure 3 has been prepared to in- 
dicate the decrease in efficiency of 
electric range top heating elements 
with continued usage. Tests con- 
ducted by the Association’s Labora- 
tory, as well as the National Bureau 
of Standards, indicate on the other 
hand that the efficiency of gas range 
burners does not decrease appreci- 
ably with age. Consequently, it may 
be assumed that whatever the rela- 
tive efficiencies of gas and electric 
ranges are initially, the effectiveness 
of electric range top heating medi- 
ums grows comparatively less from 
year to year. What the exact effects 
of a similar gradual decrease in the 
efficiency of over heating elements 
would have on baking characteristics 
are not known. It seems only fea- 
sonable to assume, however, that 
such decreases should eventually 
prove detrimental to the users’ in- 
terests. 

Summing up the various gas and 
electric range oven baking charac- 
teristics from the previous discus- 
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Figure 3 
Effect of continued operation on thermal efficiencies of electric range top elements 


sion, warrants the following general 
conclusions : 

1. Electric ranges rely to a much 
greater extent on radiant heat for 
baking than do gas ranges. It is 
believed that this method of heat ap- 
plication results in uneven temper- 
ature distribution and, consequently, 
accounts to a large extent for the less 
uniform baking results obtained in 
electric range ovens. 

2. Temperature regulation of elec- 
tric range ovens is rather ineffective, 
readings varying as much as 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for certain dial set- 
tings. This condition may result in 
less uniform baking, particularly for 
foods sensitive to comparatively 
slight temperature changes. 

3. It is believed that the more uni- 
form heat distribution and temper- 
ature control characteristics of the 
gas oven may have accounted for the 
slightly less shrinkage observed with 
this type of oven during the previ- 
ously mentioned tests. 

4. Continued operation tests on 
electric range top heating elements 
indicate not only marked reductions 
in efficiency with continued usage 
but leave one to suspect that other 
defects previously mentioned might 
be accentuated with age. 


5. An analysis of all related fac- 
tors indicates that the gas range 
oven not only bakes more uniformly, 
affords more accurate temperature 
regulation, but actually results in 
slightly less food shrinkage than is 
found during use of an électric 
range. 


Skit Contest Sponsored 


KITS have been found such an excel- 

lent method of promoting interest 
in gas and gas appliances that the Home 
Service Committee of the American Gas 
Association is sponsoring a skit contest 
among employees of gas companies. The 
contest will be under the supervision of 
Ruth Soule, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
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Company; and Margaret Nevins, The 
Syracuse Lighting Company, Inc., chair- 
man of the Home Service Committee. 

Rules of the contest provide that any 
employee of any member gas company is 
eligible to enter the contest. Subjects of 
the skits are to cover the use and advan- 
tages of gas ranges, water heaters, re- 
frigerators and heating appliances. Also 
eligible are subjects on special services, 
such as home modernization, home calls 
and miscellaneous home service activities. 
The length of skits is to be limited to 
30 minutes. 

Cash prizes will be awarded as fol- 
lows: first prize, $15.00; second prize, 
$10.00 and third prize, $5.00. The win- 
ning skits will be determined by im- 
partial judges selected by the Home Serv- 
ice Committee. 

All skits must be mailed to Home Serv- 
ice Counsellor, American Gas Associa- 
tion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, and must be postmarked not later 
than midnight of April 30, 1935. 


C. W. Gale Is Promoted 


HARLES W. GALE, superintendent 
of the industrial gas, commercial 
gas and district steam heating division 
of the Denver new business department 
of the Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado, has been promoted to new busi- 
ness manager of the Knoxville Gas Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. Gale succeeds 
Edwin J. McGlinchey who has been 
chosen to replace Herbert C. Porter as 
new business manager of the St. Joseph 
Railway, Light, Heat & Power Co. Mr. 
Porter has been chosen as new business 
manager of the Kansas City Gas Company. 
Mr. Gale joined the Doherty organi- 
zation in 1923 as industrial fuel sales 
engineer for Public Service Company of 
Colorado at Denver. In 1927, he was 
placed in charge of Denver's industrial 
gas division. Mr. Gale’s experience 
includes the solution of problems in con- 
nection with the changing over on a large 
scale from manufactured to natural gas. 
Mr. Gale has been active in the work 
of the American Gas Association and is 
vice-chairman of the Industrial Gas Section. 





Speakers Being Chosen 


for Housing Program 


HE American Gas Association, at the request of B. J. Flynn of the Federal 
Housing Administration, is cooperating to secure speakers for a series of semi- 
monthly evening meetings in approximately 100 cities throughout the United 
States. The meetings, beginning February 1, will be sponsored by the local Better 


Housing Committees. 


J. W. West, Jr., gas industries advisor for the Federal Housing Administration, 
who has been active in securing state liaison officers to cooperate with the Housing 
Administration, is arranging for the availability of a speaker from the gas industry 
whenever this is desired by the local committee. 

The purpose of the meetings is to give to the contractor, dealers and distributors 
in every line of the building equipment and construction field the sales ammunition 
necessary to capitalize upon the Better Housing Program. Speakers are being 
chosen for their inspirational ability as well as for their experience in cooperating 


with the program. 
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Gas Measurement Course 


To Be Held in April 


HE Southwestern Gas Measurement 

Short Course, held annually at the 
Engineering Building of the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman, Oklahoma, will be 
held this year on April 23, 24 and 25. 
The dates were selected by the general 
committee in a meeting at Norman, Jan- 
uary 21, and plans were made for the pro- 
gram for the 1935 course. 

University professors and _ representa- 
tives of manufacturers of gas measurement 
equipment conduct the short course each 
year for the benefit of members of the nat- 
ural gas industry charged with responsi- 
bility of measurement of gas. Classes are 
open also to engineering students of the 
university who take advantage in large 
numbers of what the opportunity offers. 

Registration at the 1934 course was 390 
and was representative of 17 states and 
four foreign countries, the latter being 
Argentina, Belgium, England and Persia. 

President W. B. Bizzell of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma and J. H. Felgar, Dean 
of Engineering, give the course their en- 
thusiastic endorsement and cooperation, 
while Professor W. H. Carson of the en- 
gineering faculty is active director of the 
course. The purpose of the project is to 
increase the accuracy of measurement and 
the efficiency of regulation for the better 
serving of the public, more accurate and 
equitable adjustment of purchase and sale 
of natural gas and the dissemination 
through the industry of correct information 
regarding the highly technical engineering 
problems involved. 

The program for the 1935 course is be- 
ing arranged by a committee under chair- 
manship of R. D. Turner of Tulsa. It 
will be announced in detail early in March. 
D. C. Williams of Ponca City is chairman 
of the general committee for 1935. The 
subcommittee chairmen are: W. H. Car- 
son, Norman, banquet, entertainment and 
arrangements; G. W. McCollough, Bartles- 
ville, exhibits; Ray Roundtree, Houston, 
Texas, study of practical methods; Max 
Watson, Amarillo, publications and E. F. 
McKay, Oklahoma City, registration. 

Other members of the 1935 general com- 





Judge Caster Made a 


Director 


UDGE H. O. CASTER, a member of 

the executive committee of Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, and a former presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association was 
elected a director of the Kansas City Gas 
Company at the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing held January 17. Judge Caster suc- 
ceeds W. S. McLucas, formerly an official 
of the Commerce Trust Company in Kansas 
City and now president of the National 
Bank of Detroit at Detroit, Mich. 





mittee are: W. R. McLaughlin, Gilbert 
Estill, Ray E. Miller, W. F. Lowe, J. H. 
Satterwhite, G. B. Lane, B. L. Maulsby, 
and L. G. Rheinberger of Tulsa; E. E. 
Stovall, A. E. Higgins and D. A. Sillers 
of Dallas; G. P. Bunn, V. C. Jarboe and 
F. D. Franks of Bartlesville; Fay C. Wal- 
ters of Kansas City, Mo.; E. A. Clark of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Earl Kightlinger, Shreve- 
port, La.; John H. Baxter of Ashland, Ky.; 
C. B. Day of Blackwell, and B. P. Stock- 
well and E. F. McKay of Oklahoma City. 





McCarter Medals 
Awarded 








EO. SCAN- 

DONE and 
Francis J. Horner, 
employees of the 
gas distribution di- 
vision of the Phil- 
adelphia Electric 
Company, who per- 
formed acts of 
heroism recently in 
reviving a victim 
of gas asphyxia- 
tion, were awarded 
a McCarter medal 
and certificate and 
a certificate of assistance respectively for 
their quick and effective action. 

The McCarter medal is awarded for the 
successful applica- 
tion of the Schafer 
prone pressure 
method of resusci- 
tation and is made 
possible by the 
generosity of 
Thomas N. McCar- 
ter. 

The presentation 
was made February 
5 by A. M. Boyd, 
manager of person- 
nel, claims and 
safety, in the 
Broadwood Hotel 
before nearly 2000 employees. 

The accident which led to the awards 
occured July 9, last, when Mr. Scandone 
and Mr. Horner found a man overcome 
by gas in a bathroom. They immediately 
applied the prone pressure method of re- 
suscitation and continued applying it 
while the man was being taken to a 
hospital. As a result of their quick ac- 
tion, the victim completely recovered. 

R. M. Goodwin is director of safety 
for the Philadelphia Electric Company. 

Bert Smith, an employee of the Whea- 
ton District of the Western United Gas 
and Electric Company, Aurora, Illinois, 





G. Scandone 


F, J. Horner 
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has been presented with a McCarter 
medal for conspicuous work in life sav- 
ing. The presentation was made by 
George R. Jones, president of the com- 
pany, during a party, which was held at 
the Aleon Ballroom in Aurora, with an 
attendance of 1000 people. 

In making the presentation, Mr. Jones 
expressed his appreciation and thanks to 
Mr. Smith for the great service he had 
performed and further expressed a de- 
sire that each and every employee of the 
company at all times keep in condition 
to perform the prone pressure method of 
resuscitation should the occasion arise. 


New High Temperature 


Combustion Bulletin 


HE second bulletin on Project No. 26, 

“Research in the Effect of Operating 
Temperatures on the Combustion of In- 
dustrial Gas,’ has just been published by 
the American Gas Association. This bul- 
letin which reports numerous phases of one 
of the projects sponsored by the Committee 
on Industrial Gas Research, F. J. Rutledge, 
chairman, also includes a chapter devoted 
to practical explanations on newly de- 
veloped combustion knowledge. 

Data in the bulletin represent original 
research work approached from the stand- 
point of public utility gas combustion. The 
bulletin contains 78 pages and includes 
curves and charts to make the subject read- 
ily understandable. 

In a summary of the data established 
during this research, the material is dis- 
cussed under the following headings: Fun- 
damentals of Combustion, High Tempera- 
ture Burners, Combustion Air Temperature, 
Combustion Chamber Wall Temperatures, 
and Fuel Gases. 

This project is the sixth in a series con- 
ducted at the A.G.A. Testing Laboratory 
by the Committee on Industrial Gas Re- 
search for the purpose of increasing the in- 
dustry’s useful knowledge of high tempera- 
ture combustion. 


New Coke Oven 


Construction 


UBLIC Service Electric and Gas Com- 

pany has just awarded The Koppers 
Construction Company of Pittsburgh a 
contract for the construction of an addition 
to the Camden Coke Works. This addi- 
tion consists of 37 Koppers Becker type 
by-product coke ovens with an aggregate 
daily capacity for carbonizing 600 tons of 
coal and producing therefrom gas, coke, 
tar and ammonium sulphate. In addition 
certain other auxiliary construction was 
awarded designed to integrate the new 
work with the existing plant. 

Certain features of the plant are note- 
worthy. The total production of domestic 
manufactured gas will reach a maximum 
of approximately 13,000,000 cu.ft. per day. 








Mid-West Gas Association 


HE Mid-West Gas Association, cov- 

ering the states of Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, is completing plans for its 
thirtieth annual convention, which is to 
be held at the Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, 
Nebraska, April 15-17. Frank H. Brooks, 
first vice-president, is in charge of the 
program which will include a variety of 
subjects and many speakers of promi- 
nence. 

Topics of general interest on the pro- 
gram include the following: Progress and 
Trend of the Natural Gas Industry; The 
Manufacturer, Utility and Dealer Rela- 
tions; Imprevement in Customer Appli- 
ances and Work of A.G.A. Labora- 
tories; The Mid-West Gas School and 
Conference; Cooperative Range Cam- 
paigns; Flood Lighting; Air Condition- 
ing; Refrigeration Sales Plans, and the 
various phases of House Heating. On this 
latter subject, C. A. Nash will present 
a resumé of the A.G.A. program and 
also a discussion of the principles of 
mass selling. 

Subjects of a more technical nature for 
which speakers have been selected are: 
Use of Natural Gas in Omaha To Car- 
buret Blue Water Gas to 550 B.t.u., by 
C. D. Robison; Use of Natural Gas in 
Minneapolis To Carburet Blue Water 
Gas to 800 B.t.u., by Lester J. Eck; and 
Conversion of Customer Appliances for 
Higher B.t.u. Gas, by W. E. Steinwedell. 
Also to be considered are the charac- 
teristics of natural gas versus manufac- 
tured gas as relating to leakage and other 
problems of distribution. 

The annual Stag Banquet, which has 
always been an outstanding feature of 
the meeting, will be held on the evening 
of April 16. 

C. T. Williams, president of the Mid- 
West Gas Association, will preside at 
the convention. 


New England Gas 
Association 


TTENDED by more than 400 utility 
men, the ninth annual business con- 
ference of the New England Gas Asso- 
ciation held at Boston, February 14-15, 
was a Conspicuous success. The meeting 
brought out many excellent papers and 
provided a cross-section of all phases of 
the industry's activities. 

New officers elected at the meeting are: 
president, R. H. Knowlton of Hartford; 
first vice-president, F. L. Ball of Boston; 
second vice-president, R. L. Fletcher of 
Providence; and treasurer, F. D. Cad- 
wallader of Boston. 
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The annual report by Clark Belden, 
executive secretary of the Association, 
showed that during the past year 28 new 
members were added, giving the Asso- 
ciation a total of 6 holding company 
members, 81 gas company members, 82 
manufacturer company members, 7 asso- 
ciate company members and 641 individ- 
ual members. 

The first business on the program was 
the presentation of the various awards 
made for meritorious work during the 
year. R. L. Fletcher, of the Providence 
Gas Company, outlined the year’s awards. 
Winners of the sales contest awards 
were: Newport, with a record of 5.44 
range sales per 100 domestic meters; 
Greenwich, with 7.01 automatic water 
heaters per 100 domestic meters; Buz- 
zards Bay Company, with 2.13 tank water 
heaters; and Portsmouth, with 2.32 re- 
frigerators per 100 domestic meters. 

First award in the most valuable pa- 
pers awards for the operating division 
went to R. L. Presbrey, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company. John F. Wood, 
Lowell Gas Light Company, took first 
award in the sales division; Stuart F. 
Morgan, New Bedford Gas and Edison 
Light Company, first award in the indus- 
trial division; and H. W. Greenhalgh, 
New England Power Association, first 
award in the accounting division. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


The “idea” contest, established for the 
first time this year, was won by Charles 
W. Caldwell, Beverly Gas and Electric 
Company. Wirt F. Kimball, Cambridge 
Gas Light Company, received the gas 
utilization report award. 

The work of the New England Gas As- 
sociation during recent years was re- 
viewed by President F. M. Goodwin, 
Boston, in an address entitled “The Year's 
High Spots.” Mr. Goodwin called atten- 
tion to the trend during the past decade 
which has resulted in gas company ex- 
ecutives becoming more sales minded in 
addition to their traditional engineering 
viewpoint. 

Representatives of the American Gas 
Association on the program included P. 
S. Young, president; Major Alexander 
Forward, managing director; and Miss 
Jessie McQueen, home service counsel- 
lor. In the absence of Mr. Young, his 
address dealing with the fundamental 
problems of the gas industry, was read 
by Kurwin R. Boyes, secretary of the 
Association. Major Forward spoke on 
the increasing importance of the legiti- 
mate trade association under present con- 
ditions. Miss McQueen made an im- 
pressive presentation of the contribution 
to industry progress being made by the 
home service workers in various utili- 
ties. In addition, Charles A. Harrison, 





Convention 


MARCH 


7-8 Pacific Coast Gas Association Spring 
Technical Conference 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
12-13 Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
14-15 Pacific Coast Gas Association Spring 
Sales Conference 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
22 Hotel and Restaurant Sales Symposium 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 
28 New Jersey Gas Association 
Walt-Whitman Hotel, Camden, N. J. 


APRIL 


15-17 Mid-West Gas Association 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr. 
22-26 American Chemical Society 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
MS 4 
25-26 Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
Apr. salts” 2 U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Vashington, D. C. 


MAY 


1- 3 Natural Gasoline Association 
Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
2-4 A. G. A. Distribution Conference 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
6- 9 Natural Gas Department, American Gas 
Association 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 


Calendar 


6-10 American Water Works Association 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

7-9 Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Lodge at Skytop Club, Skytop, Pa. 

13-14 National Fire Protection Association 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

13-14 A. G. A. Joint Committee Conference of 
the Production and Chemical Commit- 
tees 

Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
BY. 


JUNE 
3-6 Edison Electric Institute 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
10-11 Canadian Gas Association 
Quebec, Canada 
24-28 American Home Economics Association 
Chicago, Ill. 
24-29 American Society for Testing Materials 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


OCTOBER 
14-18 American Gas Association 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
14-18 National Association of Railroad and 


Utilities Commissioners 
Nashville, Tenn. 


NOVEMBER 


11-14 American Petroleum Institute 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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chairman of the Technical Section, pre- 
sented a paper on “Technical Problems 
of the Gas Recovery Program.” 

Space does not permit a summary here 
of the many important contributions to 
this exceptional conference and the reader 
is referred to the New England Gas 
News and the trade press for further in- 
formation. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


T the annual meeting of the New 

Jersey Gas Association to be held 
March 28 at the Walt Whitman Hotel 
in Camden, officers will be elected and 
reports of the activities of various com- 
mittees of the Association during the 
past year will be presented. 

Percy S. Young, president of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association and vice-president 
in charge of finance, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company, is scheduled to 
address the meeting. Mr. Young will 
be introduced by Alexander Forward, 
managing director of the American Gas 
Association. 

Other speakers on the program are: 
Thomas E. Colleton, assistant state di- 
rector of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration; Davis M. DeBard, of Stone and 
Webster, Inc.; I. W. Peffly, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Stove Company, 
and L. C. Harvey, vice-president of The 
Bryant Heater Company. 


Oklahoma Utilities 


Association 


B. DENNING 

e@ of Dallas, 
Texas, president of 
the Lone Star Gas 
Company and vice- 
president of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation, will be 
among prominent 
utility leaders to ad- 
dress the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association 
at its seventeenth 
annual convention 
to be held in Ok- 
lahoma City at the Hotel Biltmore, March 
12 and 13. Mr. Denning will discuss 
present-day problems based on thirty-three 
years of active experience in the natural 
gas industry. 

The Oklahoma Association is repre- 
sentative of all branches of the utility 
industry and the convention program has 
been prepared with this fact in mind. 

The great Tennessee Valley Authority 
project will have an important place in 
the discussions scheduled. R. D. Cock- 
rell of Oklahoma City has spent several 
weeks since Christmas making first-hand 
observations in the “Seven Valley States” 
and will present conclusions that will 
be of vital interest and importance. 





L. B. Denning 


Dr. N. E. Winters of Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, whose research in problems of soil 
won him a Ph.D. at Cornell, now in 
charge of soil erosion work in Oklahoma, 
will give his ideas of true conservation. 

George A. Davis of Oklahoma City, 
vice-president of the Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company, will talk about gov- 
ernment activities which seem to border 
closely upon, if not to out-do, so-called 
propaganda activities of the utility in- 
dustry. 

Charles W. Person of New York City, 
director of publicity and advertising of 
the American Gas Association, will men- 
tion legislative measures affecting the 
utilities, pending or enacted in many 
states. 

There will be a Ladies’ Luncheon at 
noon, March 12, addressed by Miss Anne 
Barnes, Des Moines, Iowa, of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, whose subject will be “Unknown 
Builders.” Miss Barnes is widely known 
as a speaker and writer. The annual 
convention dinner will be held on the 
evening of March 12 with Professor W. 
A. Irvin of Topeka, Kansas, economic 
professor at Washburn University, as 
principal speaker. 

These are some of the highlights of 
the program, which will interest the stu- 
dent of utility problems of the day. 

The annual election of officers will be 
held March 13. H. B. Cobban of Miami, 
general manager of the Northeast Okla- 
homa Railroad Company, is president; 
W. B. Head, Jr., Sand Springs, president 
of the Oklahoma Power and Water Com- 
pany, is first vice-president; and C. A. 
Breitung, Ada, Oklahoma, manager for 
the Southwest Gas Utilities Company, is 
second vice-president. W. R. Emerson 
and E. F. McKay of Oklahoma City are 
treasurer and manager respectively. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Men’s Association 


T the regular monthly meeting of 

the Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association, held in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on February 12, a paper on 
“Trends of Industrial Natural Gas Sales 
in Western Pennsylvania” was presented 
by J. P. Brosius, supervisor of industrial 
gas sales of the Equitable Gas Company. 
In his paper Mr. Brosius reviewed fac- 
tors that influence the maintenance of 
the industrial gas load in natural gas 
territories, as well as some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in acquiring addi- 
tional load in this territory. 

Mr. Brosius’ paper was supplemented 
by twenty-one slides illustrating some of 
the unusual and interesting applications 
of industrial gas in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

About thirty members of the local As- 
sociation attended the meeting, in addi- 
tion to ten visitors. It was the fifth of 
the series of monthly meetings held this 
season by the local association. Previ- 
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ous meetings of this season discussed 
subjects of considerable importance and 
current interest, and included the fol- 
lowing: “Economical Field and Compres- 
sor Station Operation,” “Influence of 
Current Economic Trends on the Future 
Price of Natural Gas,” “Possibilities of 
Using Natural Gas as a Raw Material 
in the Chemical Industry,” “What They 
(the customers) Ask and What We Tell 
Them.” 

The regular program schedule calls for 
three more meetings to complete the 
1934-35 season. The year’s activity for the 
Association closes with a golf party and 
outing during the early part of June. 


Employees Honored 


for Long Service 


ORE than sixteen hundred em- 

ployees and executives of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York and 
its affiliated companies were present at 
the annual dinner of the Quarter Cen- 
tury Club held in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the 
evening of February 7. A total of 263 
employees, who last year completed 
twenty-five years of service with the 
companies, were received into the club 
and special emblems were presented to 
each of five employees who had com- 
pleted fifty years of service. In addition 
silver and bronze medals and honorable 
mention certificates were presented to 87 
employees as awards for meritorious serv- 
ice. 

The active membership of the Quar- 
ter Century Club now exceeds seventeen 
hundred, and fourteen of this number 
have service records of fifty years or 
more. Among the new members of the 
Club are President George B. Cortelyou 
of the Consolidated Gas Company and 
Colonel John Stilwell, vice-president. 

Emblems were presented to their re- 
cipients by Colonel Oscar H. Fogg, vice- 
president, and Floyd L. Carlisle, chair- 
man of the board. 





Minneapolis Change-Over 


The change-over from manufactured 
gas to a new mixed gas started re- 
cently in Minneapolis, Minn. “Con- 
version of customers’ burners will be 
done by the district gas pressure 
method,” said J. K. Swanson, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company. 
Crews will visit each home and adjust 
each gas burner so that it will effi- 
ciently use both the present gas and 
the new gas. This applies to gas 
ranges, water heaters, refrigerators, 
gas furnaces and all other gas burn- 
ing appliances. When all districts 
have been converted the new gas will 
be put into use under the new rates. 
The new gas, natural and manufac- 
tured, is to be of 800 B.t.u. as against 
the present 500 B.t.u. 








ITH a goal of $30,000,000 in re- 

tail gas range sales from March 1 
to June 30, the American Gas Association 
through its Domestic Range Committee, 
announces a concerted nation-wide effort 
to increase the quantity and quality of gas 
range sales during 1935. 

The figure of $30,000,000 is based on 
an objective of 500,000 gas ranges of all 
classes to be sold during the peak period 
of March 1 to June 30. This is 37.6% 
of the quota set by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation for the entire year of 1935. Last 
year 300,000 ranges (31.5% of the year’s 
total) were sold from March 1 to June 30. 

In planning this campaign the commit- 
tee realized that the sale of gas ranges is 
not merely in competition with cooking 
appliances using other fuels but with all 
other things that people are importuned 
to buy. Overwhelming publicity and high 
pressure selling of automatic refrigerators, 
automobiles, radios, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and, in fact, everything 
that a housewife may want to buy has 
during recent years pushed the gas range 
too far into the background. Purchases of 
other articles usually mean postponing the 
buying of a new gas range. 

This nation-wide gas range contest is 
open to all gas companies which in order 
to give equal opportunity to all, large or 
small, will be classed in six divisions as 
follows: 


Division I —AIl companies having more 
than 100,000 domestic meters 
Division II —All companies having 50,001 
to 100,000 domestic meters 
Division III—AIl companies having 20,001 
to 50,000 domestic meters 
Division IV—AIl companies having 5,001 
to 20,000 domestic meters 
Division V —AIl companies having 1,001 
to 5,000 domestic meters 
Division VI—AII companies having 1,000 
OR LESS domestic meters 


Because of the recognized importance to 
the industry of completely equipped ranges, 
only fully insulated, fully enameled ranges 
with oven heat control and automatic top- 
burner lighting, A.G.A. approved, will 
be counted in the contest. 

A total of eighteen company awards and 
sixty-six individual cash prizes, totalling 
nearly $9,000 will be distributed among 
the winning contestants. To the three 
companies attaining the highest score in 
each division (computed on the basis of 
dollars and cents value of range sales per 
domestic meter on each company’s lines) 
will be given beautiful loving cups, plaques 
or other tokens suitably inscribed. 

Cash prizes ranging from $250 down 
will be awarded in each division to the 
individual sales people in the territories 
of the winning companies who achieve the 
highest records; these individual cash 
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Nation-Wide Gas Range 


Sales Contest 


prizes are open to sales people both of the 
gas companies and of dealer organizations 
in the territories. 

The dealer is recognized as a very im- 
portant factor in the success of this con- 
test since he is responsible for 65% of the 
total of all gas ranges sold. Therefore he 
is encouraged and urged to cooperate with 
the gas company in his territory in this 
concerted effort to increase gas range sales. 
Every gas company entering in the contest 
will have definite plans for tying in the 
dealer so that he may participate fully in the 
benefits of the contest, both from the pos- 
sibility of winning cash prizes as well as in 
the larger profits from the increased sales that 
will result. Any dealer interested can secure 
full details from his local gas company. 


TABLE OF CASH AWARDS 


Division I 
Se card ns cc vba do a $250.00 
ONS. aac 854 awn Cas 150.00 
ROME, os Fas eases oda ds 100.00 
ES ees eee F 60.00 
SATE ES ee are eee 50.00 
i ceed a enw aiatend 40.00 
SS oe Pe Per 25.00 


Se oe san 3 aay teed ois Sie $250.00 
SOU I ee tei am ewe ee 
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ne ass ideation. 100.00 
I OS Gs 8A. oa 6 wise secre 60.00 
PN on Snide auntie vecsed 50.00 


ee a A Oe 150.00 
as iy! ce va heats 100.00 
ONE RIS oS ieee 60.00 


RES ty Ra $250.00 
RS Nea ae re 
ET PO ee ea aes 


OS 0 SREP EP Ror $250.00 
PE SN. 28h. alas na wove So 0a 150.00 


NE | REP ene $250.00 


The individual sales people who score 
highest in each company’s territory, whether 
the company received an award or not, 
will be presented with a handsome and 
appropriate lapel button. 

There is a registration fee for utilities 
entering the contest but no fees are to be 
charged to dealers or individual sales 
people of utilities or dealers. 

Contestants are privileged to pick out any 
sixty-day period for their contest between 
the limits of March 1 and June 30, 1935. 
The sixty-day period selected need not be 
consecutive but can be divided as desired 
within the limits of March 1 to June 30. 





Model “Early American” Kitchen 





The “Early American” kitchen pictured above is one of the outstanding new exhibits shown 
in the 1935 Salon of Modern Kitchen Styles, sponsored by The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company, which opened January 21 
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Accounting Committees Hold 
Organization Meetings 


UR of the principal committees of 

the Accounting Section, namely, the 
Office Management, General Accounting, 
Customers’ Accounting and Customer Re- 
lations Committee, have held their or- 
ganization meetings and are proceeding 
with the work which they have undertaken 
for the current year. A brief summary of 
the organization meetings of these commit- 
tees follows. 


Office Management Committee 


The Office Management Committee of 
the Accounting Section, in deciding upon 
two projects for research, upon the subjects 
for five articles for the A.G. A. MONTHLY, 
and upon one or more subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the Luncheon Conference at At- 
lantic City, got off to a flying start at its 
organization meeting at A. G. A. Head- 
quarters on January 26. 

A. S. Corson, chairman of the Account- 
ing Section, and H. W. Hartman, secretary, 
were present in addition to nine members 
of the committee. 

The first of the two projects decided 
upon is an analysis of office routine, for 
the purpose of proposing methods of 
periodical analysis of all branches of office 
work; the second is a study of correspond- 
ence manuals, the decision to undertake 
it being made because of the current need 
for effective and courteous letters to cus- 
tomers. The latter project will include 
a study of form letters and suggested 
methods for making periodic analyses of 
correspondence practices. 


Monthly Articles 

Of the five articles proposed for the 
A. G. A. MonTHLY, the first will discuss 
relative costs of mechanical and wooden 
pencils, the second will discuss problems 
arising in standardizing forms and station- 
ery for several related operating com- 
panies, the third will discuss the value of 
social activities among office employees, 
the fourth will suggest ideas for effecting 
better cooperation between employees in- 
side and outside the office, and the fifth 
will discuss the practical application of a 
method for measuring meter readers’ pro- 
duction. 

Various approaches to the problem of 
“Credit Rating of Customers’ are proposed 
to be discussed at the Luncheon Conference 
next Fall. 

The organization of the various subcom- 
mittees of the Office Management Commit- 
tee is proceeding, and a number of them 
have already begun work. 


General Accounting Committee 

Three subjects for presentation at the 
1935 convention were decided upon at the 
organization meeting of the committee at 
Cleveland on January 28. In addition to 
Messrs. Corson and Hartman, ten members 
of the committee were present. 

The subjects to be presented are: 

1. Gas Production Expenses (Comparative 
Practices in Accounting) 

The practices followed by several repre- 
sentative companies will be presented in a 
manner similar to that followed at the 1934 
convention in discussing gas transmission 
and distribution accounting. 

2. Budgetary Control through Work Orders 

This paper will cover work order sys- 
tems and their relation to budgetary con- 
trol of departmental and other expenses as 
well as construction. Practically all gas 
utility companies have in effect a work or- 
der procedure which covers construction 
and extraordinary maintenance expendi- 
tures, but it is not a general practice to 
follow this procedure with other classes of 
expenditures. 

3. Machine Posting Procedure 

The procedure which was recently in- 
stalled by the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany for the purpose of accumulating 
charges and credits and posting these items 
to the various ledgers is to be covered in 
this paper. 


Customers’ Accounting Committee 

The organization meeting, on January 30, 
1935, at A. G. A. Headquarters, was at- 
tended by A. S. Corson, L. A. Mayo, chair- 
man of the committee, ten members of the 
Customers’ Accounting Committee and three 
representatives of other committees. It was 
decided to undertake ‘three assignments, to 
be carried out in cooperation with the Ac- 
counting Machines Committee, the Chair- 
man of which, T. S. Lever, promised coop- 
eration. 

The assignments include: 

“Comparison of Developments and 
Trends in Customer Billing System,” a 
study of procedures in billing, and an 
analysis of reasons for using a particular 
system. 

“Control of Customers’ Accounting Pro- 
cedure,” which will propose typical forms 
to be used, and outline a general proce- 
dure for using them as well as a method of 
control in their use. 

“Customers’ Credit History Records,” a 
report on various procedures in compiling 
these records, and methods used ‘in classi- 
fying customers for credit purposes. 





Articles on the following subjects will 
be prepared and submitted for publication 
in the A. G. A. MONTHLY: 


1. “Combined Bill Delivery and Collect- 
ing.” 

2. “Standard Practices for Office Man- 
uals.” 

3. “Meter Record Clerks.” 


Five subjects were suggested for dis- 
cussion at the Luncheon Conferences, and 
will be forwarded to the Luncheon Con- 
ference Committee. 

The committee proposes to complete its 
work schedule by June 1. 

Mr. Mayo urged the subcommittee chair- 
men and members to avail themselves of 
the services of the Affiliated Representa- 
tives Committee, F. L. Griffith, chairman, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. This committee is organized to 
contact various state associations for opin- 
ion in connection with the development of 
committee reports. 


Customer Relations Committee 

The Customer Relations Committee held 
its organization meeting at the William 
Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh on Saturday, Feb- 
tuaty 9. The fact that 18 of the 20 mem- 
bers attended evidences great interest in 
customer relations activities. Chairman 
H. T. East stated that the two absentees 
had at the last minute found it impossible 
to attend because important business mat- 
ters demanded their attention, but that 
their absence was offset by the presence of 
Section Chairman A. S. Corson and his 
predecessor E. B. Nutt. H. W. Hartman 
of Headquarters staff served as secretary 
of the meeting. 

The committee personnel included rep- 
resentation from various sections of the 
country, the total travel mileage of those 
in attendance approximating 22,000 miles. 
Several faces new to this section of the 
Association were seen about the committee 
table, and the meeting proved to be such 
an enthusiastic one that the committee’s 
success for the year is practically assured. 

In order to complete the large volume 
of work before it in one day’s session, 
committee members were furnished agenda 
of the meeting well in advance and came 
prepared to take active part in the deliber- 
ations. A number of subjects were dis- 
cussed in detail and the exchange of views 
which followed the introduction of each 
subject proved to be both interesting and 
educational. The committee finally agreed 
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to prepare, for presentation at the annual 
convention, material along two lines, 
namely: 

1. A company's relations with and obli- 
gations to its employees; developing in 
employees a sense of personal responsibility 
toward customers; keeping employees in- 
formed concerning the company and its 
policies and other employee relations mat- 
ters. 


2. Methods of obtaining, from custom- 
ers, information as to their attitude toward 
the company; opinions of the service 
rendered and suggestions for customer re- 
lations improvement. 


Strong subcommittees were selected to 
develop papers on each subject. William 
C. Terry of Nashville, Tennessee, will head 
the subcommittee which studies employee 
relations and R. T. Dudrear of Philadelphia 
the committee on customer relations. 

In closing the meeting, Section Chair- 
man Corson complimented the committee 
upon its attendance and progress and stated 
that the spirit which had prevailed was 
proof that the gas industry was awake to 
the importance of improving customer re- 
lations. He expressed the belief that re- 
sults of the committee’s work were bound 
to react to the general benefit of the indus- 


try. 





Gas Ranges More Efficient 


By R. M. Conner 


Director, A. G. A. Testing Laboratory 


OTABLE improvements have been 
made during the past three years in 
the thermal efficiency of gas ranges. While 
the greatest advancements have been con- 
fined to top burners, at the same time other 
features of performance have been materi- 
ally improved in this respect. As a result 
of these developments the gas range can now 
definitely take its place among the most 
efficient cooking devices employed today. 
Taking into consideration such factors as 
convenience, speed, carrying charges, qual- 
ity of cooked products, gas ranges have for 
many years been regarded as the most eco- 
nomical cooking appliances employed in 
the modern home. New developments 
which have recently been made further en- 
hance such advantages. 

Various ways and means have been em- 
ployed to bring about this increase in efh- 
ciency. The American Gas Association's 
appliance testing and approval program 
carried out by its Testing Laboratory, has 
not only assisted in bringing this improve- 
ment about but has guided all such changes 
along proper lines. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the gas appliances offered for sale 
to the gas consuming public today have 
been approved by this institution and are 
identified by its Seal of Approval. No 
other large industry affording service of a 
similar nature has initiated such a wide- 
spread testing program in the public's be- 
half. More than 24,000 approved gas ap- 
pliances are now available for selection. 

A study of new style gas ranges now on 
the market will reveal round burners, star 
burners, and various modifications of these 
two important and conventional types. 
Some heating units are located rather close 
to the cooking top while others are placed 
somewhat farther away, although all manu- 
facturers have, by the various means at 
their disposal, produced a more efficient 
cooking appliance. Such new features as 
the employment of burner bowls, new de- 
signs of grates and many other devices 


have been utilized for improvement pur- 
poses. All of these new developments 
have contributed to make the modern gas 
range not only a thing of beauty and an 
ornament to any household but a cooking 
device that is second to none from the 
standpoint of economy in performance. 


New Requirements 
for Automatic Main-Gas 
Control Valves 


FTER several years of research in 

collaboration with its requirements 
committees the American Gas Associa- 
tion Testing Laboratory is introducing a 
new service to the industry made pos- 
sible by the recent approval of Listing 
Requirements for Automatic Main-Gas 
Control Valves. These new standards 
which cover both electric gas control 
and diaphragm valves are a valuable sup- 
plement to the other requirements pub- 
lished by the Laboratory and permit the 
testing and certification of these devices 
under a systematic and comprehensive 
program. 

Both the constructional features and 
performance characteristics of automatic 
main-gas control valves are examined in 
accordance with these standards. Acces- 
sories tested and found to comply in 
detail with all of the prescribed require- 
ments are entitled to bear the Laboratory 
Listing Symbol. This symbol is a guar- 
antee that when the control valve has 
been correctly installed it will satisfac- 
torily meet the demands placed on it in 
service. 

The listing requirements for these de- 
vices overlap to a certain extent the ac- 
cessory clauses in approval requirements 
for central heating equipment. The gen- 
eral trend toward a complete correlation 
of the two types of standards will un- 
doubtedly result eventually in the ap- 
proval of central heating gas appliances 
being contingent, among other things, 
upon compliance of accessories with the 
listing standards. 
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W. A. Doering Dies 


A. DOER- 
eING, audi- 
tor of the Boston 
Consolidated Gas 
Company, died 
February 20. He 
was forty-seven 
years of age. Mr. 
Doering joined the 
Boston company as 
office boy when he 
was fifteen and rose 
by successive stages 
to assistant auditor 
in 1920 and auditor in 1921. 

An active participant in American Gas 
Association activities, Mr. Doering served 
as chairman of the Association’s Account- 
ing Section, the Customer Accounting 
Committee, and for years was a member 
of the Accounting Section. Following his 
chairmanship of the Section he became 
a member of the Association’s Advisory 
Council. 

Mr. Doering was active in New Eng- 
land Gas Association circles, serving that 
Organization as assistant treasurer for 
several years. He was widely known 
throughout the gas industry for his in- 
terest in accounting developments. 





W. A. Doering 





Tests for construction under these re- 
quirements include an examination of 
such features as electrical connections, 
transformers, adjustment means, strength 
and durability of assembly, valve con- 
struction, and finish. Performance must 
be in accordance with the prescribed lim- 
its of operation and the device is sub- 
jected to such tests as leakage, capacity, 
life or continued operation tests, and 
checked for operation under variable 
voltage conditions. Like all other re- 
quirements of the A.G.A. Laboratory, 
a definite test schedule is followed and 
all accessories must meet all the differ- 
ent tests applying to its class. 


Recent Visitors to A. G. A. 
Headquarters 


A. C. Klein, Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 

S. Jenks, Bastian-Morley, LaPorte, Ind. 

B. T. Franck, American Light & Traction 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

L. B. Crossman, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Lucien Kahn, Hamilton, Ohio. 

HE. M. | nmr gs Jr., Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washi D. C. 

T. E. Bullion, Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

H. E. Bates, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. C. Grant, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

E. J. peaeey Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Carol Upham, Bridgeport Gas Light Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

R. A. Malony, Bridgeport Gas Light Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
ni Kelsey, Fenton Kelsey Co., Chicago, 


R. B. Harper, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Mid-West Sales Conference Attracts 


ITH an attendance in excess of 

350, and with a three-day program 
packed with interesting and informative 
talks and demonstrations, the 1935 Mid- 
West Regional Gas Sales Conference, 
heid in Chicago on February 14-16, was 
voted by every one present as one of the 
most successful ever conducted. 

From the opening remarks by the chair- 
man, W. L. Jones, of the St. Louis 
County Gas Company, until the last 
speaker of the meeting on home service 
Saturday morning, the sessions were 
unusually well attended. In addition to 
an interesting program, those attending 
the convention were much interested in 
looking at the exhibits of gas flood light- 
ing, refrigeration, water heating, and 
cooking equipment. 

The keynote address of the convention, 
“1935 Sales Ideas and Suggestions for 
Applying Them,” made by Arthur H. 
Brayton of Marshall Field and Company 
of Chicago, was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

“Our merchandising activities, as well 
as those of other retail and wholesale 
establishments, have shown that the pub- 
lic is in a receptive mood to buy quality 
goods,” Mr. Brayton said. “But the pub- 
lic requires a lot of convincing. People 
are smarter buyers than they used to be. 
You have to give them reasons why your 
product is a quality product. This means 
that your sales people must be trained con- 
stantly, that they must know the good 
points of your product, as well as you your- 
self know them, and that they must be filled 
with enthusiasm for getting the story over.” 


Rules for Successful Selling 


Mr. Brayton laid down three rules for 
successful merchandising: First, tell your 
sales story as dramatically as possible, 
second, tell it from the customer's view- 
point, and third, keep telling it in a new 
way, so that the customer’s interest may 
be held. In other words make a “serial 
story” out of your sales story. 

Bringing the convention news about 
the 1935 National Gas Range Sales Con- 
test, H. M. Brundage, Jr., chairman of 
the American Gas Association’s Domestic 
Range Committee, stated that the commit- 
tee expected a registration of over a 
thousand participants for this contest. 
“The participation of thirteen range 
manufacturers, who have underwritten 
one-third of the cost of the contest, plus 
the added contributions of five accessory 


Large Gathering 


By WINFIELD FosTER 


The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


manufacturers, has been of great help 
in assuring a successful contest,” Mr. 
Brundage said. 

Registration fees for utilities entering 
the contest range from $10 to a maximum 
of $75, and from present indications, 
these fees will be ample to cover the 
utilities’ share of the cost of the contest. 

Companies are divided into six groups, 
on the basis of number of meters. 

“If we would all promise ourselves 
that we will never again use the words 
‘gas range’ without saying ‘modern gas 
range’ whether among ourselves, to our 
sales people, or in our advertising,” Mr. 
Brundage said, “we would go a long way 
toward counteracting the propaganda 
developed by our competitors. As long 
as we utility men continue to call our 
product a ‘gas range’ it will be largely 
thought of in terms of the gas range our 
public has known for so many years.” 

The final feature of the opening ses- 
sion, was the presentation of a sound 





motion picture, “The Heart of the Home” 
by C. A. Luther, of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company of Chicago. 
Mr. Luther explained the way in which 
the motion picture had been used, not 
only for public showing, but for training 
salesmen of dealers affiliated with the 
company in the Gas Appliance Society 
campaign. 


Motion Picture Experience 


“When we began the activity of the 
Gas Appliance Society in March, 1934,” 
Mr. Luther said, “there were 231 dealers 
selling gas ranges in Chicago. The first 
thing we did was to make an intensive 
survey of their selling methods, and we 
determined that the most vital need was 
some means of properly training sales 
people to get the story of the modern gas 
range across to the public.” 

Mr. Luther asserted that experience in 
showing the film to the public convinced 
him that very few people know there is 
such a thing as a modern gas range. 

The film itself, which was then shown, 
might be more properly entitled ‘The 
Glorification of the Modern Gas Range” 
because it tells the story of how a cus- 


Retiring Chairman W. L. Jones of the St. Louis County Gas Company offers bis best wishes 
to A. E. Schwarz, incoming chairman, at the 1935 Midwest Regional Gas Sales Conference. 
J. W. West, Jr., of the American Gas Association, superintends the ceremony 
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Arthur H. Brayton, of Marshall Field and Company, keynote speaker, told delegates to the 


conference that the public is ready to buy quality merchandise. Seated, W. R. Evans of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago 


tomer was convinced that a modern gas 
range is really one of the most impor- 
tant features of equipment in the home. 

The Thursday afternoon session pre- 
sented two speakers on gas refrigeration, 
C. A. Miller and C. A. Spiegel, who 
stressed the advantage to gas companies 
in pushing gas refrigerator sales. 

“It is well known to every gas man 
who is concerned about building up the 
sales of his organization,” Mr. Miller 
said “that a load almost equal to the 
average annual cooking load can be added 
to your line every time a gas refrigerator 
is sold. About 25% of your customers 
now have electric refrigerators, and every 
one of those is going to have to be re- 
placed within the next few years. There 
is your market.” 

A further advantage to the gas com- 
pany in having gas refrigerators on its 
line, Mr. Miller pointed out, is that 
people generally think that refrigeration 
is worth several times its cost to them, 
since the cost is small and the service is 
great, and, therefore, gas refrigeration is 
a good will builder. 


Refrigeration Contest 

C. A. Spiegel outlined in very enthusi- 
astic terms, which brought forth repeated 
applause from the convention, the 1935 
Electrolux Sales Campaign, and gave the 
details of the American Gas Association's 
Prosperity Cup Contest. 

“It is well to let us get back to the old 
principles of selling,” Mr. Spiegel urged. 
“First, let's know our product; second, 
let's know our prospect; third, let's put 
in some real selling effort.” 

A greatly augmented and advertised 
sales campaign, via Electrolux, was out- 
lined for 1935 by Mr. Miller. A sub- 


stantial part of the selling campaign is 
directed toward the encouragement and 
training of retail salesmen. 

“What the Better Housing Program 
Means to the Gas Company” was told to 
the convention by Joseph Stewart, cam- 
paign director for the Chicago Better 
Housing Committee. Mr. Stewart pointed 
out that all gas equipment permanently 
attached to gas piping is eligible to be 
financed under Federal Housing Admin- 
istration terms, and as further advantages 
to gas utility companies, Mr. Stewart 
pointed out: First, that any improvement 
in general business conditions (one man 
out of four at present unemployed is 
usually employed in building trades) 
would of course help in any sales cam- 
paign, and, Second, that the entire under- 
lying idea of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Program is to encourage a 
revival of interest in the home, which is 
where the product of the utility company 
is sold. 

The final address on the afternoon's 
program, “Cooking for Profit” by L. A. 
Dubberke, of the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company, dealt with the hotel and restau- 
rant market. Mr. Dubberke analyzed com- 
petitive fuels, showing their disadvan- 
tages, in particular, exploding the “less 
shrinkage” claim of the electric range 
manufacturers. 

The most formidable competition at 
present encountered by gas for large 
volume cooking, Mr. Dubberke said, is 
the large number of obsolete appliances 
now in use. “The wav to meet compe- 


tition is by replacing obsolete equipment 
with modern thermostatically controlled 
equipment,” he continued. 

Discussing Mr. Dubberke’s paper, T. J. 
Gallagher, of The Peoples Gas Light and 
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Coke Company, chairman of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Committee of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, said, “Seventy-five 
per cent of the gas equipment now in use 
in hotel and restaurants is old and should 
be replaced. We must cooperate more 
closely with dealers. We must step aside, 
if necessary, and give them every ad- 
vantage and inducement.” 

The Friday morning session was de- 
voted entirely to water heating sales 
methods. 

The first speaker, C. E. Bartlett, of 
Bartlett & Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, 
reviewed the history of automatic water 
heaters since 1920, when the American 
Gas Association urged their active promo- 
tion as a good load builder. 

High points of Mr. Bartlett's paper 
were: 


1. Automatic gas water heaters must 
be sold, installed, and serviced in a man- 
ner that will bring the customer absolute 
satisfaction. 

2. The customer’s needs must be stud- 
ied carefully, and exactly the right 
water heater must be sold to him. 

3. An open market must be preserved 
for quality water heaters, made by manu- 
facturers who will promote the sale of 
them. Intensive sales drives employing 
easy terms on a “trick’’ water heater and 
excluding quality water heaters are 
suicidal in the long run. 


Water Heater Rental Plans 

The second speaker, M. H. Feldman, of 
the John Wood Manufacturing Company, 
of Conshohocken, Pa., told the story of 
sales of automatic water heaters on lib- 
eral rental plans. Mr. Feldman pointed 
out that the rental plan is not new by 
any means and has been used in England 
for the past fifty years, and for a similar 
period in continental Europe. It offers the 
public the chance to “try before they 
buy.”” “Generally speaking,” Mr. Feldman 
said, “rental plans, particularly with a low 
monthly rental charge, have resulted in some 
cases from five to ten times as many in- 
stallations as have been achieved by install- 
ment purchase plans under comparable 
sales efforts, and there have been fewer 
removals from these installations than from 
those made under installment plans. 

The third speaker, J. H. Fagan, of the 
Fagan Andrews Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, had for his subject “The 
Market for Upstairs Controls.” 

Pointing to an average increase in gas 
consumption of 1200 cubic feet per month 
after the installation of remote control 
on side-arm water heaters, Mr. Fagan 
pointed to installation of these controls 
as a logical step between the non-auto- 
matic water heater and the pulley auto- 
matic water heater. 

Mr. Fagan urged that gas companies 
install a few real working displays of 
water heaters with remote controls. “In 
the old days,” Mr. Fagan said, “some 
gas companies did the almost unheard 
of thing today of having an actual work- 
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ing model of a water heater on the sales 
floor, instead of an inanimate dummy. 
It might be a good thing to go back to 
that form of demonstration, since the cus- 
tomer who understands the workings of 
his water heater, whether automatic or 
manual, is much less likely to make any 
complaints or inquiries about it.” 


Gas Flood Lighting 

The first speaker at the Friday after- 
noon session, which was presided over 
by W. R. Evans, of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company of Chicago, 
was J. Frank Jones, of the Battle Creek 
Gas Company, of Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, who spoke on “What about Flood 
Lighting?’ Mr. Jones recounted the ex- 
perience of his company with twenty-five 
flood lights which they have installed. 
These lights are installed on filling sta- 
tions and garages, and other places of 
business and are considered largely ef- 
fective as an advertising medium because 
of the brilliant widely diffused type of 
light which they give. 

“The modern gas flood light’ Mr. 
Jones said “gives from three to ten times 
as much light as electricity at a com- 
parable cost. Of course, since there is no 
glare, a gas flood light gives a much 
more effective bath of light to the entire 
building property where it is installed.” 

At the close of Mr. Jones’ talk, a gas 
flood light of the type mentioned, which 
had been set up in the convention hall, 
was turned on and drew a round of pro- 
tracted applause from those present. The 
quality of the light made it possible for 
two photographs to be taken without 
any other illumination being used. 

The Friday afternoon session closed 
with two skits much enjoyed by those 
present—the first being ‘Planning a 
House Heating Program” presented - by 
E. J. Boyer and associates, and dealing 
with the factors to be considered in 
planning for volume sales of house heat- 
ing equipment, and the second being 
“House Heating Via the Telephone,” 
showing the experience of the St. Louis 
County Gas Company in soliciting pros- 
spects via telephone, asking them for 
permission to call and present estimates 
as to the cost of heating their homes with 
gas. 

Home Service Session 

The conference concluded with a well 
attended home service session, Saturday 
morning, at which Isabel C. Fallon, of 
the Western United Gas and Electric 
Company, Aurora, Illinois, presided. This 
session opened with a talk on “Home 
Service and Sales” by Margaret Nevins, 
chairman of the A. G. A. Home Service 
Committee and closed with an explana- 
tion of home service activities through- 
out the gas industry by Jessie McQueen, 
home service counsellor of the Association. 

A feature of the meeting was a sym- 
posium on home service at which 3- 
minute talks were given by the follow- 
ing speakers: Mary Dillon, . Central 
Illinois Light Co., Springfield, Ill.; Allene 


J. Burns, Southern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., Evansville, Ind.; Claribel Adams, 
Washtenaw Gas Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Ella Lambert, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Irene Hickey, Detroit 
City Gas Co., Detroit, Mich.; Isabel C. 
Fallon, Western United Gas & Electric 
Co., Aurora, Ill.; and Mabel Claire At- 
wood, Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., Mich. 

Other speakers were B. T. Franck, 
chairman of the A. G. A. Home Mod- 
ernization Committee, who spoke on 
“Home Service and Home Moderniza- 
tion,” and H. H. Koelbel, of the Con- 
sumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., whose 
subject was “Home Service in Trade- 
Dealer Contacts.” The meeting concluded 
with a home service luncheon at which 
Mrs. Anna J. Peterson of The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company presided. 


Meter Reading Accuracy 


WELVE meter readers for The Peo- 

ples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago, who read 678,000 meters in 
1934 without making an error, recently 
were presented with bonus checks by 
Bernard J. Mullaney, vice-president of 
the company. 

Five of the twelve also had perfect 
records in 1933 and two, Herold Gustaf- 
son and Frank Strumski, had perfect rec- 
ords in 1932, three consecutive years. 

“I hope you ‘100 per centers’ won't rest 
on your laurels,” said Vice-President 
Mullaney in presenting the checks. “Keep 
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Sulphur Recovery in 
Melbourne 


During the past six months, sul- 
phur recovery from spent oxide has 
been practiced at the West Melbourne 
works of the Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, Melbourne, Australia. The sul- 
phur has been recovered in the form 
of ammonium polysulphide and, by 
cooperation with the Victorian De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been 
issued to fruit growers for experi- 
ments in its use as a spray against red 
spot and other pests. Reports from 
orchardists have been enthusiastic and 
it is probable that the company will 
in future market this by-product, the 
disposal of which will have a beneficial 
effect in reducing purification costs. 





it up—keep on setting a good example 
for your fellow workers.’ 

The average accuracy of the 172 meter 
readers employed by the company was 
99.96 per cent for the 9,925,808 readings 
made during 1934, the figures show. In 
other words, a customer could use gas 
service for 208 years without the liabil- 
ity of having an error made. 


In the distant future gas will be the uni- 
versal domestic fuel and the gas will, of 
necessity, be made from coal, according to 
Thomas G. Estep, professor of mechanical 
engineering, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 





Dealer Cooperation 


I. S. ANOFF, president 
Albert Pick Company 


Customer Relations 


RALPH L. MANIER 
The Syracuse Lighting Company, Inc. 


Hotel and Restaurant Sales Promotion 
from the Manufacturer’s Viewpoint 


C. H. FRENCH 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
W. J. Hm 

Detroit-Michigan Stove Company 





Hotel and Restaurant Sales Symposium 


Under the auspices of the 


Hotel and Restaurant Committee, Industrial Gas Section 
American Gas Association 


Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 
FRIDAY, MARCH 22, 1935, AT 9:30 A.M. 


Chairman, T. J. GALLAGHER 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 


No formal presentation of papers will be made at this meeting. Delegates are in- 
vited and urged to fully participate in the discussions of the following subjects: 





Advertising in the Hotel and Restaurant 
Field 


FENTON KELSEY, president 
Fenton Kelsey Company 


Modern Gas Appliances for Volume 
Baking and Cooking 
RoBERT H. STANIFORD 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


Competitive Fuels 


C. G. SEGELER 
American Gas Association 


Servicing Hotel and Restaurant Equip- 
ment 
Roy E. WRIGHT 
Cambridge Gas Light Company 
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MANUFACTURERS’ SECTION 


JOHN A. FRY, Chairman J.SCOTT FOWLER, Vice-Chairman C.W.BERGHORN, Secretary MERRILL N. DAVIS, Vice-Chairman 








The Manufacturer, the Utility and 


S Counsel for 

a Code Au- 
thority Committee, 
I am not unmind- 
ful of the coura- 
geous individualism 
which has always 
been best exempli- 
fied in New Eng- 
land. It is not likely 
that I shall find you 
very enthusiastic as 
to Governmental 
ness. On the other 
hand, our experiences as consultants for 
the Code Authority in the Gas Appliances 
Industry have been particularly fortunate 
as to the New England manufacturers of 
gas appliances. Your manufacturers have 
not particularly needed to be told what 
minimum wages should be paid, as your 
wage scales have long been satisfactory 
and well maintained. Nor have we had 
frequency of occasion to admonish New 
England manufacturers as to fair trade 
practice, as the New England manufactur- 
ers have a long tradition of fair trade prac- 
tice and, indeed, in that respect we have 
had very happy experiences quite generally 
with gas appliance manufacturers all over 
the United States. 





G. E. Frazer 


Code Organization 


The Gas Appliances and Apparatus In- 
dustry has long had a successful organiza- 
tion in the Manufacturers’ Section of the 
American Gas Association. With the ad- 
vent of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion and the Blue Eagle Campaign, it 
became apparent to us that the manufac- 
turers had problems relative to labor and 
to trade practices which could not be con- 
sidered by a division of the American Gas 
Association without the probability of in- 
volving the utilities in labor problems and 
other problems peculiar to the manufac- 
turer. Gas Appliances Institute was or- 
ganized, therefore, as a trade association 
for the express purpose of preparing and 
presenting a Code of Fair Competition for 
the approval of the President. 

Our Code was approved on November 
27, 1933, and has been in operation now 
for a period of 14 months. Looking through 
the legal form of the language, the Code 


Address before the New England Gas As- 
sociation, February 15, 1935. 


Dealer Relations 


By Georce E. FRAZER 


Counsel, Gas Appliances Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 


is a relatively simple document, providing 
for three sets of conditions: 

First, there are provisions as to minimum 
hours and minimum wage rates. 

Second, there are provisions for the open 
filing of prices. 

In the third place, there are provisions 
that prices must be equal to costs to the 
seller. 

A committee elected by representatives 
of the various product groups is set up 
as the Code Authority. The acts of the 
Gas Appliances Committee are subject to 
approval or disapproval by the National 
Recovery Administration at Washington. 


Administration 

The committee has established its prin- 
cipal office at 3900 Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Chicago, and has branch offices in 
New York City at 230 Park. Avenue; in 
Los Angeles at 810 South Flower Street; 
and in Washington at the Albee Building. 
Prices have been filed by 345 separate 
companies and the prices cover 42 prin- 
cipal groups of gas appliances and apparatus, 
The work is supported by contributions 
from the 209 principal manufacturers. The 
budget collected for the year 1934 was 
$82,839.00, representing 2/10 of 1% of 
1933 sales of gas appliances. We know 
that the assessments are reasonable com- 
pared to the larger assessments collected 
for code administration of similar indus- 
tries and we know that the work has been 
economically and efficiently administered. 

There have been remarkably few com- 
plaints as to labor conditions, and, on the 
whole, the industry has enjoyed cordial 
relations with its employees. The wage 
conditions of the Code have been thor- 
oughly met by the overwhelming majority 
of the manufacturers. The minimum rate 
in the Northern states is 40¢ for male em- 
ployees and the maximum number of hours 
is 40 hours per week. It must be un- 
derstood, of course, that this $16.00 per 
week is the minimum for common labor and 
that the average wage rates are substan- 
tially higher than the minimum. 

The 40-hour limitation has proven dis- 
advantageous to us because of the seasonal 
character of our work. The maintenance 


of the 40-hour limit per week has been a 
patriotic duty cheerfully performed by the 
manufacturers, even to their financial loss 
and frequently to the disruption of their 
production schedules. Parenthetically, we 
think our employees would feel rather 
badly if there were any reduction of work- 
ing hours below 40 hours and we know 
the industry would have difficulty in sus- 
taining their financial losses by such fur- 
ther reduction of working hours. 

The open-price filing has been a success. 
Open-price filing as we conduct it is di- 
rectly opposed to monopolistic tendencies 
and is quite the opposite of price-fixing. 
Each manufacturer is entirely at liberty to 
set his own prices as long as he files them 
for comparison with the prices of other 
manufacturers making similar products in 
similar classifications. We do not believe 
in price-fixing and we have not engaged 
in price-fixing. We do believe that open- 
price filing is a real economy to the manu- 
facturers, as it makes unnecessary the ex- 
pense of shopping around for knowledge 
of competitors’ prices. Open-price filing is 
of great advantage to the small manufac- 
turer. The larger manufacturers, of course, 
always have had information about com- 
petitive prices, but in the case of the larger 
manufacturers there is real economy in the 
present open-price filing system and we 
hope that this will be permanently con- 
tinued. The alternative of the open-price 
filing system is, of course, secret prices, 
secret rebates and secret concessions. Such 
secret advantages may look good to the 
buyer on occasion, but they are monopo- 
listic in character and result in destructive 
price competition injurious to all, or they 
result in the establishment of monopolistic 
conditions not favorable to the buyer or 
to the consumer. Open-price filing is a 
real protection to the small manufacturer 
and should be insisted upon by the buyers 
and the consumers. 


Price Filing 
Nor do I think there are any real grounds 
for debate as to our Code requirement 
that prices must be above costs to the 
seller. Certainly this is the very basis for 
honorable dealing. It is specious to argue 


as some do that costs cannot be ascertained. 
Every manufacturer each year for the last 
20 years has had to swear to a tax return 
containing the positive statement that the 
inventory reflected in the balance sheet 
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was at cost or at the lower of cost or 
market. Similarly, in our Code work we 
require manufacturers to furnish us certifi- 
cates that their selling prices are equal to, 
or above, their costs. As is the case with 
Federal tax returns, so is the case with our 
costs certificates. We can safely say that 
all but a small minority are honest both in 
their tax returns and in their certificates 
as to costs under our Code. As to the 
outside fringe element, we have a budget 
adequate to enable us to make full inves- 
tigations and we can, and do, employ 
certified public accountants competent to 
ascertain all details of costs whenever any 
such requirement becomes imperative. 
The above brief outline is given to you 
about our Code organization because we 
know you are interested in what we are 
doing and in the success we are having. 
Frankly, we did not invent the NRA and 
many of us would prefer trade association 
work done with the permission of law, 
but done without the compulsory features 
of the present NRA legislation. We have 
been very careful not to invoke the com- 
pulsory features and not to seek Govern- 
mental interference in our business. We 
have been equally careful to properly or- 
ganize our Code Authority so as to protect 
both our industry and our consumers. 


Cheap Labor Problem 


This aspect of our Code should not be 
dismissed without further reference to that 
small fringe of manufacturers found in 
our industry and in every industry whose 
only idea seems to be to employ cheap 
labor for the manufacture of cheap goods 
to be sold at cheap prices, irrespective of 
labor conditions, and irrespective of the 
rights of investors in factories, and ir- 
respective of the safety and quality factors 
needed and demanded by the consumers. 
Happily, we have very few such manufac- 
turers in the gas appliances industry. It is 
certain that such manufacturers do not 
love our Code Authority Committee and 
they do not support its work. Our Code 
Authority Committee has published a 
Manual and Directory containing our Code 
and our rules and containing the names 
and addresses of the regular manufacturers 
whom you can safely depend upon for 
proper labor conditions, for honest, open 
prices, and for a fair deal as to safety and 
quality of products. We suggest that util- 
ities will serve themselves well if they con- 
sult this Manual and Directory. For if you 
do not support the regular manufacturers 
who are seeking to conduct their business 
free from Governmental interference, or if 
you do support the fringe element, the 
result may well be that Governmental in- 
terference in business becomes a necessity 
and a permanent, continuing feature. We 
know of no way more certain to fasten 
bureaucracy upon our Industry than for the 
utilities to purchase appliances from the 
manufacturers who do not maintain proper 
labor conditions or who will not abide by 
open prices or who do not seek to sell 
their goods at a satisfactory profit to them- 
selves. 


At that great convention in Atlantic 
City last November the figures were pre- 
sented as to the present investment in the 
gas appliances industry. Those figures will 
bear repetition here: 

“In 1929 the investment in the gas ap- 
pliances industry was $130,000,000. In 
February, 1934 the investment in the man- 
ufacture of gas appliances was $87,000,- 
000—a loss of $43,000,000. A loss of 
$43,000,000 out of an investment of $130,- 
000,000 is a loss of 33 per cent. It is 
simple arithmetic to say that a loss of 
$43,000,000 out of an investment of $130,- 
000,000 is a loss of one-third. But the 
loss is more significant to you than that. 

“Of this loss, this one-third loss of the 
entire industry, the loss in the fixed invest- 
ment in land, buildings and machinery was 
only $6,000,000. That is to say there were 
land, buildings and machinery, less depre- 
ciation, of $51,000,000 in 1929, and there 
are land, buildings and machinery in 1934 
of $45,000,000, so we had a loss of $6,- 
000,000 in land, buildings and machinery. 
Here is where you come in. 

“The current assets—cash, accounts re- 
ceivable and inventories, out of which 
your customers are served, shrank from 
$82,000,000 in 1929 to $47,000,000 in 
February of 1934—a loss of $35,000,000. In 
other words, we had $82,000,000 of cash, 
accounts receivable and inventories out of 
which we could serve your customers in 
1929 and we now have $47,000,000. That 
is of real importance to you because your 
consumers, your gas load rests upon this 
$47,000,000, which is at least $40,000,- 
000 inadequate for any normal growth of 
your business load. 

“The problem then is how to get the 
$40,000,000 back into the gas appliance 
business. The men in the gas appliance 
business want to get it back. They are in 
that industry; they believe in it and they 
like it.” 

Utility Leadership 

The manufacturers rely upon the utili- 
ties for leadership. This is a perfectly 
natural and right thing. The utilities 
have the duty of supplying gas as a fuel 
for the convenience and comfort of the 
public. The utilities have enormous in- 
vestments. The utilities are efficiently 
managed and have won public confidence 
in their operations by economies in opera- 
tion and superior quality of product. The 
utilities have made these great accom- 
plishments as the result of their owa fine 
leadership. This leadership is known to 
the manufacturers of gas appliances and 
we rely upon the leadership of the utilities. 
There are specific problems where we need 
this leadership. 

The first problem is that of cheap mer- 
chandise. Approximately half of the gas 
appliances are sold by the utilities. These 
are the quality products. These are the 
products which set the standards for the 
use of gas. It is natural and right for 
the utilities to sell good appliances. The 
mail order houses and the department 
stores may or may not be equally inter- 
ested in the factors of safety and quality 
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of appliances. For their own protection 
and for their own development the utili- 
ties must be interested in the quality of 
appliances. We beg you to maintain that 
leadership. Once the utilities engage in 
cheapening the quality of appliances or 
lowering the safety factor, there is liter- 
ally nowhere else for the manufacturer 
to go. Now we know you need and must 
have increased load. We know the al- 
luring but specious argument that you 
can get this load by cheapening the price 
of appliances. The manufacturers have 
gone along with many of you down that 
road partly because they value your lead- 
ership and partly because of excessive 
production facilities. Nevertheless, you 
need to think correctly about this and 
we look to you for leadership on this 
vital point. No law and no code can 
restore the proper investment in gas ap- 
pliance manufacturing, if the leading util- 
ities insist upon selling cheap appliances 
without the hope of profit to the manu- 
facturers. 
Long-Term Financing 

In the second place, we need your lead- 
ership in the matter of long-term financ- 
ing. The electric appliances industry 
may have larger manufacturers with suffi- 
cient financial resources to engage in 
long-term financing of the sale of electric 
appliances. The gas appliances manu- 
facturers do not have such financial re- 
sources. If there must be long-term sell- 
ing of gas appliances, then the utilities 
must take the leadership in that problem 
and show us how to organize the neces- 
sary financing. We certainly are not 
against you on this point, but it is 
equally certain that literally and exactly 
we can do relatively little about long- 
term financing unless we have the active 
support and leadership of the gas utilities. 

In the third place, we need your lead- 
ership in the matter of cost to the con- 
sumer. We can, and we do, make gas 
appliances of real quality and at lower 
prices than equivalent appliances manu- 
factured for the consumption of other 
fuels. We stop, however, when we make 
and sell the appliance. The utilities 
make and sell the fuel and the cost of 
that fuel is the determining factor in the 
growth and well-being of the gas appli- 
ance business. In New England, for 
example, there are plans in the making 
for the erection of homes and of flats 
to be served by coal as the fuel not only 
in room heating but in cooking and in 
water heating. These building plans are 
not based upon the superiority of coal 
appliances, nor are they based upon the 
lower price of coal appliances. These 
building plans rest directly upon the cost 
of gas for domestic cooking as compared 
with the cost of coal. We earnestly in- 
vite you to survey your own field and 
your own costs relative to this vital prob- 
lem, because as to this problem, again we 
are dependent upon your leadership. 

In the fourth place, we look to the 
utilities for leadership in research. Our 
manufacturers are ready and willing to 
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meet your every requirement. We be- 
lieve that it is for you to organize re- 
search in the use of gas as a fuel in 
strict competition with the use of oil 
as a fuel and in strict competition with 
the use of coal as a fuel and in strict 
competition with the use of electricity 
as a fuel. We pledge every dollar of 
our investment behind such a program of 
leadership in research. 

In conclusion, please let me say that 
these four problems are problems for all 
gas utilities and all gas appliances man- 
ufacturers in every part of the United 
States. Effective leadership, however, 
must be sufficiently local so that re- 
sponsibility may be felt. You have this 
opportunity right here. And we ask you 
ior permission to share with you in the 
study and in the solution of these four 
major problems. Whether our Code or- 
ganization continues or not is a matter 
for the Congress to decide. Doubtless 
the leadership of our great President will 
prevail. But whatever happens in legis- 
lation, these four problems are industry 
problems which can be solved by the 
utilities and by the manufacturers in 
spite of any Code or legislation. Work- 
ing together, we do not need to fear 
legislation, since such legislation will 
probably affect our competition quite as 
much as it does us. Nor do I say that 
these are new problems or recently dis- 
covered problems. What is necessary is 
the effective use of the organization of 
209 manufacturers who have proven 
themselves willing to underwrite a sub- 
stantial budget and able to carry on suc- 
cessfully a constructive program. What 
we have done as to labor conditions and 
as to open-price filing and as to selling 
above costs gives me the assurance to 
promise you effective cooperation in re- 
spect to the problems I have named. The 
depression has resulted in a lot of sta- 
tistics which look none too bright. The 
manufacturers have lost half of their 
current assets and we hear that the utili- 
ties have had diminished revenues. Much 
is gained by carefully reviewing these 
pessimistic figures. More is gained when 
we point out these four problems and 
show you an organization of manufac- 
turers able and willing to follow your 
leadership. 

Our manufacturers like the gas indus- 
try. We are not going to leave it. More 
than our money is in it. We have put 
our lives into it. We are going to stay 
with it. We believe in gas as the best of 
all fuels for home comfort and for in- 
dustry. We believe in you and in your 
leadership. You represent half of our 
customers. There are very few indus- 
tries, indeed, where such cordial rela- 
tions exist between manufacturers and 
their customers as exist between the gas 
appliances manufacturers and the gas 
utilities. We thank you for that rela- 
tionship, in which we take great pride. 
Code or no code, we look forward with 
keen pleasure to greater cooperation with 
you. 





A.G. A. Water Heater 
Direct Mail Campaign 








USE THIS NEW TYPE 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGN 
TO HELP MAKE 1935 A 
RECORD YEAR IN AUTOMATIC 
GAS WATER HEATER SALES 


ITH the objective of greatly increasing the sale of gas for water heating in 1935, 

the Water Heating Committee of the Commercial Section, with the help of a 
competent advertising organization, has prepared a National Direct Mail Campaign de- 
signed to assist every gas company member of the American Gas Association. The 
exhibit portfolio shown here is being prepared by the committee and will be mailed on 
or about March 15 to every gas company and automatic gas water heater manufacturer 
who is a member of the Association. 


The campaign has been built on overcoming: 
1. The public misconception of cost of operation as compared with other 
methods. 
2. The lack of desire, or really the inertia on the part of the prospect for 
all the conveniences of automatic hot water by gas. 


The campaign consists of a variety of pieces designed to interest all types of prospects. 

The advertising message in each piece has an incentive that is particularly designed to 
bring action. 

Besides providing for inquiry action in every piece, the last piece of the series cli- 
maxes with a special inducement that will help salesmen by starting even the lagging 
prospects moving toward a purchase. 
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New Industrial Gas Advertising Campaign 


EGINNING this month, the Indus- 

trial Gas Section of the American 
Gas Association inaugurates a new ad- 
vertising campaign which will continue 
through October, 1935. 

Due to the limitations of the budget, 
advertising during this period will be 
limited to two fields—the Ferrous Metals 
and Wholesale Baking Industries. 

To reach the ferrous metals industry 
most effectively and most economically, 
two publications only will be used— 
Iron Age and Steel. These two publica- 
tions have a combined circulation of 
17,306 copies, covering producers and 
fabricators of iron and steel and also the 
manufacturers of iron and steel products 
throughout the entire country. 

There are a number of other publica- 
tions reaching the ferrous metals indus- 
try which would make valuable additions 
to the industrial gas advertising schedule, 
but practical considerations have dictated 
the concentration of advertising in these 
two “horizontal” publications. 

Advertising to the baking industry has 
also been limited to two publications— 
Bakers Weekly and Bakers Helper. Both of 
these publications are national in coverage 
with a combined total circulation of 20,511. 


One Ad Per Month 

The advertising schedule for all four 
publications calls for one advertisement 
per month in each. Advertisements will 
be staggered, so that in each field there 
will be one advertisement appearing every 
two weeks. 

Double page advertisements will be 
used in both Iron Age and Steel through- 
out the campaign—giving a total of eight 
two-page advertisements in each publica- 
tion from March through October. 
Double pages are used not only for their 
greater attention value, but in order to 
give proper emphasis to the advertising 
story that will be told in the individual 
advertisements. 

This story is an important one. It has 
to do with the new knowledge of gas and 
of the application of gas in industry 
which has been developed as a result of 
research projects sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

This research covers subjects that find 
definite and practical applications in the 
ferrous metals industry. The research 
Story has news value. It suggests the 
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INDUSTRIAL FUEL 


Slogan of the new campaign 


By J. P. Lemvrotn* 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


alertness and progressiveness of the gas 
industry. And because it is so important, 
it was felt that the presentation of the 
story should in itself suggest that im- 
portance. Double page advertisements 
were therefore decided upon as the most 
forceful and most effective way of telling 
this research story to industrial gas pros- 
pects. 

On the following pages, is a reproduc- 
tion of the first advertisement of the 
series for the ferrous metals industry. 

There are four points in connection 
with this advertisement which bear 
specific mention because they are repre- 
sentative of the entire campaign. 


1. The general research story carried 
in the main body of copy. This story, or 
some phase of it at least, will be told in 
each advertisement in the series. 

2. The listing of the various applica- 
tions of gas in industry—shown in the 
panel at the left. The purpose here is of 
course to suggest the wide variety of 
uses of gas in industry. It is planned to 
carry this list of processes in some form 
or other as a standard part of each ad- 
vertisement. 

3. The tie-up with the local gas com- 
pany—in the last paragraph of the main 
copy and, also, in the panel at the right. 
In every advertisement the reader will be 
urged to consult with his local gas com- 
pany and to get from the gas company 
industrial engineer the basic new in- 
formation about gas referred to in the 
advertisement. 

4. The chart showing the upward trend 
of gas as an industrial fuel. In this first 
advertisement, the chart is the principal 
illustrative feature. 

It was generally agreed that some sort 
of slogan or key thought should be de- 


veloped which could be used in all ad- 
vertising. For this purpose, the following 
was selected—“THE TREND TODAY IS 
TO GAS—THE MODERN INDUS- 
TRIAL FUEL.” While this statement 
tells an important story, in that it sug- 
oy not only that gas is a modern fuel 
ut that its use in industry is increasing, 
the effectiveness of it has been consider- 
ably enhanced through representing it 
pictorially in chart form. In each ad- 
vertisement after the first, this slogan 
will be carried in the form shown in the 
illustration above. 

In the baking publications, single page 
advertisements only will be used. 


Gas for Baking 

Here the general advertising story will 
be a suggestion to bakers everywhere to 
re-appraise their baking and _ heating 
problems in the light of the new knowl- 
edge of gas development through recent 
research. Photographs will be used to 
show recent gas installations as well as 
to show the many types of baking that 
can be and are being done with gas. 

The schedule of advertising as at 
present agreed upon is as follows: 

Two-page spreads: Iron Age and Steel. 

Single pages: Bakers Helper and 
Bakers Weekly. 


Ferrous Metals 


Industry Bebiog Industry 
Mar. 7 Iron Age Mar. Bakers Weekly 
18 Steel PA Bakers Helper 


Apr. 4 Iron Age Apr. 6 Bakers Weekly 
15 Steel 20 Bakers Helper 
May 2 Iron Age May 4 Bakers Weekly 
13 Steel 18 Bakers Helper 


June 6 Iron Age June 1 Bakers Weekly 
17 Steel 15 Bakers Helper 
July 4 Iron Age July 6 Bakers Weekly 
15 Steel 27 Bakers Helper 
Aug. 1 Iron Age Aug. 3 Bakers Weekly 
3 Steel 24 Bakers Helper 
Sept. 5 Iron Age Sept. 3 Bakers Weekly 
16 Steel 21 Bakers Helper 
Oct. 3 Iron Age Oct. 5 Bakers Weekly 
14 Steel 19 Bakers Helper 


It is the Advertising Committee’s hope 
that individual gas companies everywhere 
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THE PREFERRED 
FUEL FOR 
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The trend to Gas for all forms of industrial heating 
is given new impetus today as a result of impor- 
tant new information recently developed through 
a number of original research projects sponsored 
by the American Gas Association. 

This research has covered such important sub- 
jects as—The Scaling of Steels at High Tempera- 
tures—Combustion Space Requirements for High 
Temperature Furnaces—Decarburization of Steel 
at Heat Treating Temperatures—and The Effect 
of Operating Temperatures and Furnace Pressures 
on the Combustion of Industrial Gas. 

The new knowledge of Gas and Gas Combus- 
tion acquired through this research has been 
paralleled by the development of new equipment 
designed to utilize this new knowledge most 
advantageously. 
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First of a series of advertisements for the ferrous metals industry 
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These important developments not only make 
Gas available for many industrial processes on a 
more practical and more economical basis than 
ever before, but they also open up many abso- 
lutely new fields of usefulness for this modern fuel. 

In this new knowledge of Gas and its application 
in industry, there may be important information 
pertinent to your own problems. So—no matter 
what your heating problems may be—no matter 
what your previous knowledge of gas may be—it 
will pay you to investigate these new facts about Gas. 

Your local Gas Company industrial engineer 


a a O _ FF. 


‘ will welcome an opportunity to give you details of Consult 

. these important developments in the field of in- Vi G 

t dustrial heating with Gas, and to show you how Our Gas 

t they may affect your own processing work. Get Company 
in touch with him today. Engineer 


About the important 


new research data on 
the use of Gas for in- 
dustrial heating. It 





may mean a decrease 

in production cost—an 

improvement in the 

quality of your product 
—or both! 
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will cooperate aggressively with this in; 
dustrial gas advertising in their own ter- 
ritories. 

One suggested form of cooperation is 
the use of four-page-letters showing a 
reproduction of the industrial gas ad- 
vertisements to be sent to prospects 
regularly as an advertising mailing piece. 
The advertisement would be reproduced 
on the inside of the four-page letter. The 
first page would then be available for 
the gas company’s own letter, and page 
four could be used for photographs of 
local installations or for any other pur- 
pose desired. 


To gas companies who desire to use 
this four-page letter idea, electros of -the 
advertisements will be available from 
A. G. A. headquarters at cost. 

Some gas companies may desire to run 
these advertisements over their own 
signatures in local or sectional publica- 
tions covering their own territories. To 
encourage this form of advertising, the 
Advertising Committee is making an 
analysis of sectional publications suitable 
for reaching industrial prospects in vari- 
ous territories. When completed, this 
analysis will be released to member gas 
companies together with suggestions for 
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the most effective use of such publications. 

This industrial gas advertising pro- 
gram, while necessarily limited in scope, 
is unquestionably a step in the right di- 
rection, and it is the earnest hope of the 
Advertising Committee that gas com- 
panies everywhere will cooperate so 
vigorously with this campaign that results 
will justify a substantial expansion of 
advertising activity during the next fiscal 
year. 

The advertising of the Industrial Gas 
Section is being prepared and placed by 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., of 
Pittsburgh. 





Future Aspects of Gas Utilization in the 


AN’S knowledge of the many appli- 

cations and uses of heat has largely 
been responsible for industrial achieve- 
ments of the modern age. The ceramic in- 
dustry is using heat for practically every 
phase of its diversified processes and it is 
the problem of this industry to comply with 
rigid and exact specifications where quality 
standards of production demand a fuel of 
equally high characteristics. 

Of no less importance is the increasing 
necessity of further improving existing 
methods of firing with a view to off-set, 
in some measure, the advance in manufac- 
turing costs attributable to various factors 
now influencing the operation of the highly 
progressive ceramic industry. Progress in 
this field never invites stability, but creates 
wants and desires, machinery, new proc- 
esses and applications. Herbert Spencer 
said, “Progress is not an accident. It is 
part of nature.” Theories of yesterday 
are being discarded but those which proved 
true, are experience today. 

The old-fashioned, beehive type, inter- 
mittent kilns in the pottery industry of a 
few years ago, are being rapidly replaced 
by more efficient continuous tunnel car 
type kilns of various dimensions and ca- 
pacities. For example, one continuous 
kiln of 300-foot length, replaces six inter- 
mittent bisque kilns or eight glost kilns, 
depending, of course, upon operating 
schedules. The present trend is towards 
smaller, more compact units, one example 
being the circular type continuous kiln. 
The next step will possibly be the adop- 
tion of still smaller, self-contained, con- 
tinuous kilns with a probable production 
per unit of one-third of the present cir- 
cular type kilns. 

The ghost of obsolescence in this par- 
ticular field will again be dispelled by 
continuous research developments and suc- 
cessful industrial adaptation of the princi- 
ples involved. Many expensive attempts 
to fire clay ware electrically have, as yet, 
in this country at least, not been very suc- 
cessful, with the exception of firing deco- 


Ceramic Industry 


By H. C. WELLER 


Chairman, Ceramics Committee, 
Industrial Gas Section 


rated ware, enameling flat ware, glass lehrs, 
i.e. in processes where static surface heat- 
ing is adaptable and no uniform body fir- 
ing is necessary as in the case of clay bod- 
ies which require uniform atmosphere plus 
even kiln temperature for the different 
stages of firing: dehydration, oxidation, 
vitrification and annealing. It is reported 
that electric clay ware firing at high tem- 
peratures by means of electrically heated 
refractory elements with provision for ac- 
tivated air or gas atmospheres, has proved 
successful in small continuous kilns in Eng- 
land and Germany. 


Committee's Objective 


Without waiting for T.V.A. ceramic re- 
search developments, the day may not be 
far distant when manufacturers will at- 
tempt to introduce that type of kiln in this 
country. The ceramic industry is deeply 
interested in electric kiln firing and if we 
are to hold our own and increase our gas 
load despite supplantive competition, it is 
not only obvious but quite necessary that 
we shall have to prepare for such costly 
surprises and watch now for tendencies 
toward any new change. 

The general objective in organizing the 
A.G.A. Ceramics Committee as part of 
the Industrial Gas Section, is the analytical 
interpretation of such supplantive trends 
in the ceramic industry and the methods to 
be used will be carefully selected with a 
view to ultimately benefit the utilization 
of gas in this particular field. The solution 
of the problems created by the constant 


procession of changes, cannot be based 


upon an opportunistic policy of waiting 
for these changes to appear, and of then 
determining the course to be followed, but 
by systematic analysis and planning, by dis- 
covering new trends before they have be- 
come too strong to resist or modify. 


Formulation of the work to be under- 
taken by this committee is as follows: 


A—Survey of existing kilns and furnaces, 
processes, methods of fuel utilization, 
equipment, unit costs, sales aspects, 
future trends, etc. 

B—Interpretation and classification of sur- 
vey for subsequent use of industrial 
gas engineers in the field. 

C—Collaboration with the A. G. A. Com- 
mittee on Industrial Research, Ameri- 
can Ceramic Society, Kilns and Fuel 
Committee of the U.S. Potters Asso- 
ciation and other agencies interested 
in fuel utilization. 

D—Studies of fundamental requirements 
of each process where heat is used, 
with particular emphasis to heating 
and cooling cycles, time-temperature 
contacts, effect of water vapor, forced 
and induced draft, volume and speed 
of heating gases, etc. 


It is obvious that important proposals 
for scientific research problems will origi- 
nate in the work of this committee. The 
various ceramic firing problems involve 
practically all principles of heat transmis- 
sion laws, but the extremely diversified na- 
ture of physical and chemical com- 
binations can by no means be subjected to 
generalizations, or failure will result. Since 
the ceramic industry expends from 10 to 
30 per cent of its total manufacturing costs 
for fuel in its heating processes, the sub- 
ject is constantly alive within that industry. 
Adherence to inadequate firing methods in 
the face of supplantive competition, re- 
sults in economic waste and it is to be 
hoped that many remedial measures will be 
found as a sesult of present and future 
research, governed by factors other than 
the conventional ones bidding for recogni- 
tion. Safe continuation of the marketing 
of our fuel depends upon the anticipation 
of new developments, inviting demand and 
utilization and it is for us to recognize this 
duty and carry on this work for “We can 
stand still in a flowing stream, but not in 
the world of mankind.” 
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1934 Distribution Conference in session at Detroit, Michigan 


Distribution Conference To Be Held in Cleveland 


HE Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 

has been selected as the location of the 
1935 Distribution Conference which is to 
be held May 2-4. Most careful considera- 
tion is being given to the preparation of 
the program for the conference which will 
be published in full in the April issue of 
the A.G. A. MONTHLY. 

It is possible at this time to stress only 
a few of the subjects which appear to be of 
greatest interest to date. 

The Pipe Coating and Corrosion Sub- 
committee under Charles Turner of Cleve- 
land is condensing a mass of data on this 
subject with a view to presenting practical 
information of value to the designing en- 
gineers and field men at the conference. 
In this connection an announcement will be 
made shortly of a plan to render more 
available to member companies the serv- 
ices of our Research Associate, Dr. Scott 
Ewing. 

The Meter Subcommittee under D. P. 
Allen of Washington has made excellent 
progress in an ambitious program to re- 
view developments in the design and func- 
tioning of small sized consumer meters. 
Some modern thoughts on small capacity 
meter design will be presented. A meter 
performance study provocative of serious 
thought and indicating valuable potential 
local studies will undoubtedly result in an 
interesting discussion. 

It seems certain from present progress 
that the subjects of dust fogging, rehydra- 
tion and their related problems will be au- 
thoritatively presented at the conference. 
Pressure control, particularly as applied to 
line regulators, will be of interest to both 


Erick LARSON 
Chairman, Distribution Committee 


the natural and manufactured gas men. 
Appliance regulators, servicing and instal- 
lation of appliances with their ever-chang- 
ing features, will be a subject of local in- 
terest to all companies. 

Sales methods are extending into every 
available source of customer contact to 
produce results. Distribution departments 
have, in a number of localities, been made 
a vital factor in developing leads for ap- 
pliance sales through the contacts which 
their outside employees have with the pub- 
lic. 


Effect of Employee Instruction 


The effect of distribution employee in- 
struction for the promotion of sales on the 
regular work will be discussed. Many 
firms are starting or contemplating sales 
policies affecting distribution employees, so 
that this presentation will be foresighted. 

Transportation equipment, tools, wrin- 
kles, safety, gasket material, are all live 
subjects which directly affect costs. The 
latest available material on each of these 
subjects will be presented and discussed. 

The subjects for open forum discussion 
are too numerous to dwell upon here. 
While many topics have been suggested, 
the preferable ones are those it is hoped 
will be presented at the conference by the 
distribution engineers in attendance. The 
Distribution Conference offers a means of 
accumulating knowledge on the many dif- 
ficulties encountered in daily practice. The 


contacts made are valuable in furnishing 
individuals with direct sources of informa- 
tion on their particular problems. 

An outstanding opportunity of the 1935 
Distribution Conference will be afforded 
by an actual exhibit of the past accom- 
plishments, together with the present and 
contemplated endeavors of the A.G.A. 
Testing Laboratory. The accomplishments 
of the Laboratory have won national and 
international recognition, resulting in an 
established reputation as an authority on 
the development of tests in numerous 
phases of gas distribution, utilization and 
in the field of pure research. 

Visiting our Laboratory is the most con- 
vincing method of determining the excel- 
lent facilities available there to pursue re- 
search not only in problems of national 
scope but also in those of particular lo- 
calities. Often the equipment is not avail- 
able locally for experiments and the ex- 
pense is unwarranted when its further use- 
fulness would be doubtful. The Laboratory 
renders a valuable service as a consultant 
and testing medium in such cases. 

More details will be presented in the 
next issue. 


Elected Director 


IRECTORS of the Puritan Life Insur- 

ance Company at their regular 
monthly meeting elected Frederick C. Free- 
man, president of the Providence Gas Com- 
pany, to the board. Mr. Freeman, who is 
also a director of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, fills one of several vacancies which 
have existed for some time. 
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For Month of December, 1935 
Issued March, 1932, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
PAUL RYAN, Chief Statistician 
COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED AND NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 
Month of December Twelve Months Ending December 31. 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Customers 1934 1933 Change 1934 1933 Change 
Domestic (Including House Heating)...... 14,855,200 14,553,500 1 29 
Industrial and Commercial................ 767,900 748,200 +. 26 See December 
Neo a Sg eit ie eae wg FRM ee 15,623,100 15,301,700 + 2.1 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating)...... 48,593,400 47,494,700 + 2.3 511,445,600 512,829,000 — 0.3 
Industrial and Commercial................ 16,914,600 15,306,500 +10.5 185,741,500 166,600,600 +11.5 
ONE OR is Peak Vole mncdweesinds secngaen 65,508,000 62,801,200 + 4.3 697,187,100 679,429,600 J oe 
COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 
Customers 
Domestic ...... opr shaky etek es abaeihae oo acne [440,400 9,328,000 + 1.2 
ee TORS Pre ee 118,200 80,900 +46.1 See December 
Industrial and Commercial................ 442,800 437,900 + 1.1 
PRICRIINES.- 6 ioc cc vce stew dbas sgh eaeenes 8,900 9,500 _ 
I ares cae a & gO ws an Cp ENTE MES URGES RSS 10,010,300 9,856,300 + 1.6 
Gas Sales (MCF) : 
NG sg 05 bw vip KSC d OSA ERD one TOTES 19,817,200 20,576,700 — 3. 241,710,000 244,100,700 een 
Se NE, ue vn ans cigewens osascaeun 4,747,000 3,659,000 +29. 29,639,700 20,779,200 +42.6 
Industrial and Commercial................ 7,465,000 6,636,200 +12.5 87,209,100 73,922,000 +-18.0 
DS gc coc cn meen 6 edeae paddies can 192,600 181,700 — 2,147,500 2,053,300 2% 
: |” RSet reo ty fe er rnc 32,221,800 31,053,600 + 3.8 360,706,300 340,855,200 + 5.8 
Revenue (Dollars) 
ends 24,141,100 24,877,200 — 3.0 24,821,600 299,017,000 — 1.4 
SUN NNR a hos vaca 4 ces unm ecins 2,954,100 2,346,300 +25.9 19,497,900 14,607,900 +33.5 
Industrial and Commercial................ 5,767,900 5,576,500 + 3.4 67,332,800 64,145,900 + 5.0 
On ee RTE ee Te ee eee 139,400 136,000 a 1,513,200 1,532,300 — 
ocak adic lt ccicadoredektiasadles 33,002,500 32,936,000 + 0.2 383,165,500 379,303,100 + 1.0 
COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 
Customers 
Domestic (Including House Heating)....... 5,296,600 5,144,600 + 3.0 
Re See ee rrr rr 284,700 275,700 + 3.3 
RARE re Oe Pee Fore pee 29,500 23,300 +26.6 See December 
EE PRET ee ee EE 2,000 1,800 oe 
ES oe CEE oe a 6eae b Ree ae en eRe hs cs eb See 5,612,800 5,445,400 + 3. 
Gas Sales (MCF) _ 
Domestic (Including House Heating)....... 34,066,000 31,406,200 + 8.5 288,278,700 287,386,000 4+ 0.3 
Commercial aires b's otk ace ala ae eae Haron Cale wack 7,091,700 5,827,500 +21.7 55,805,500 52,561,700 + 6.2 
Industrial ........... 6. ese eee cece neeeees 48,042,900 41,933,600 +14.6 563,308,800 466,107,100 +206 
ne FECT E CE! TSE E 1,104,100 1,132,400 _ 12,105,700 8,700,400 — 
ED oS ha aéc3 os o8 <5 shoe) Sia Ge Meiome vag 90,304,700 80,299,700 +12.5 919,498,700 814,755,200 +12.9 
Revenue (Dollars) ; 
Domestic (Including House Heating)....... 21,498,200 20,271,200 + 6.1 197,126,100 199,204,100 — 1.0 
EERE Nine ES 2,975,800 2,567,400  +15.9 25,340,000 24,340,800 + 4.1 
I este ko | Sak geil 44 veh wien ah 7,849,900 6,830,300 +14.9 89,621,900 75,075,800 +419.4 
CLOT ES SE EE e ee 181,600 196,300 — 1,933,600 1,505,800 ae 
MD CRIT a Chas € oid cn bn Fe Bod ah ER 32,505,500 29,865.200 + 8. 314,021,600 300,126,500 in oa 
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Gas Revenues Gain 4.3 


Per Cent in December 


EVENUES of manufactured and nat- 

ural gas utilities totalled $65,508,000 
in December, an increase of 4.3 per cent 
from the figure of $62,801,200 reported for 
December 1933. 

Revenues of the manufactured gas indus- 
try aggregated $33,002,500 for the month, 
an increase of 0.2 per cent. The natural 
gas utilities reported revenues of $32,- 
505,500, which were 8.8 per cent above 
the figures for December 1933. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported for 
December totalled 32,221,800,000 cubic 
feet, an increase of 38 per cent, while 
natural gas utility sales for the month were 
©0,304,700,000 cubic feet, an increase of 
12.5 per cent. 

Sales of manufactured gas for domestic 
cooking, water-heating, refrigeration, etc., 
continued to run about 3.7 per cent below 
a year ago. Sales for house heating pur- 
poses, however, registered a sharp gain, 
amounting to 29.7 per cent over the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. 
Manufactured gas sales for industrial-com- 
mercial uses were also above those of a 
year ago by 12.5 per cent. 


A. G. A. Proceedings 
Wanted 


LIBRARY in a large eastern city de- 

sires to secure copies of the follow- 
ing sections of the A. G. A. Proceedings 
for 1920: Accounting, Commercial, Manu- 
facturers’ and General Sessions. Any in- 
formation as to where extra copies of 
these Proceedings may be located will be 
gratefully received by the American Gas 
Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 
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HE function of a government is to govern, but not to compete with the people 
it governs in those activities by which the people make their living. 
Let us hold fast to that principle—we are suffering enough from the Dominion’s 
public ownership follies without indulging in similar follies of our own. 
Once a government departs from that principle—once it shoulders the burdens 
and responsibilities of business—then debts accumulate, the sources of taxation 
begin to dry up, initiative is destroyed, palms on every hand are held out for 


greasing, and disaster looms near. 


—Montreal Daily Herald. 





Sterrett Elected President 


T a meeting of the board of directors 
held February 11, H. R. Sterrett was 
elected president of the New Haven Gas 
Light Company to succeed Clarence Blakes- 
lee who becomes chairman of the board. 


Reference Books 


for Heating Salesmen 


HREE reference books now available 

should be useful to gas company sales- 
men and engineers when estimating and 
checking automatic gas burner installations. 
Two of these volumes give tabular data 
on steam and water boilers, including 
boiler numbers, grate area, heating surface 
and manufacturer's rating. There is no 
duplication of the models described. 

The Pape-Swift Boiler Reference Books, 
1934 and 1935 editions, describe the mod- 
els of forty-nine separate manufacturers. 
The Pape-Swift Radiator Reference Book, 
1934 edition, describes the equipment fur- 
nished by nineteen manufacturers. The 
heating surface and manufacturer's rating 
is given as well as a cut which will help to 
identify the older types of radiators. All 
three of the books are priced at $1.00 each 
plus 10c for postage. 

All information contained in these vol- 
umes is given exacily as furnished by the 





home service worker. 














Water Heater Manual 


Latest edition of the popular gas appliance service series. 


Designed especially for the fitter, plumber, salesman and 


A detailed analysis of water heater operation and servicing 
that will help bring about higher operating efficiencies 
and increased customer satisfaction. 


224 pages of factual information. 
95 specially labeled instruction drawings. 
Price $1.00 a copy, delivered 
Address 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Ave., New Yerk, N. Y. 

















manufacturer and is planographed and sold 
by the John S. Swift Company Inc., 230 
West 17th Street, New York City. 


San Diego Space Heater 
Campaign 

HE San Diego Gas Appliance Asso- 

ciation sponsored a gas space heater 
campaign from November 8 to Decem- 
ber 18. Main feature of the campaign 
was a double page spread in each of the 
three San Diego newspapers once a week. 
The pages were made up of 20 per cent 
publicity, a 3-column 12-inch advertise- 
ment by the gas company, and individual 
advertisements by the eighteen cooperat- 
ing dealers. 

The company paid one-half the cost of 
the dealer advertising upon the dealer 
agreeing to place three advertisements a 
week for the six weeks’ period, to use a 
minimum of 10 inches and a maximum of 
20 inches for each advertisement, to ad- 
vertise gas space heaters exclusively, and 
to feature only A.G.A. approved appli- 
ances. There was no uniformity as to 
price or terms. 

The Association also used five illu- 
minated billboards, three radio an- 
nouncements a day, dash board cards on 
street cars, window cards, and maintained 
a free window display service for deal- 
ers. 

Clark Chamberlain, secretary of the 
Gas Appliance Association, reports that 
sales were greatly stimulated, daily sales 
in some cases exceeding the best month's 
sales last year. 


Note to Exporters 


AMPTON, Watson & Cia, 126 B 

Perez Galdos, Buenos Aires, wishes 
to hear from manufacturers interested in 
exporting domestic ranges, instantaneous 
automatic water,heaters, storage automatic 
water heaters, @ox heaters and instanta- 
neous automatic wall type water heaters. 
The firm is contemplating the importation 
of these products. Communications should 
be addressed to T. Watson. 


Burnham Boiler 

The Burnham-Simplex gas-fired boiler 
for house heating which was approved 
by the A. G. A. Laboratory, is being manu- 
factured and marketed by the Burnham 
Boiler Corporation, whose headquarters 
are in Irvington, N. Y., and who have 
manufacturing plants and sales offices in 
various Cities. 





SERVICES OFFERED 


Experienced gas appliance salesman (28), mar- 
ried, wit ood education. is desirious of 
locating with a public utility as sales su- 
pervisor or as district representative for a 
manufacturer. Have had experience in both 
ends. Prefer eastern states, but will go any- 
where. Can furnish best of references. 904. 

Technical graduate (29) (B.S. and M.S. in 
Mech. Engr.) four years’ utilization, distri- 
bution and construction experience with 
large natural gas system; married. 905. 

Experienced gas range engineering executive 
wishes to affiliate with reliable manufac- 
turer. Capable of taking “—— charge 
of design and experimental, ratory de- 
partments, factory methods and correcting 
production problems. 

industrial Gas Sales Representative (43). Ad- 
justing, repairing, designing and _ selling 
appliances and burners to every industry. 
Manufacturer and gas utility experience, 
domestic and industrial. Married. 912. 

Engineer, broad experience in production, dis- 
tribution, accounting and management; anal- 
ysis distribution systems and preparation 
immediate or future extensions; making and 
testifying to inventories and valuations in 
rate and tax cases. Qualified install con- 
tinuous inventory. 913. 

Salesman, electrical products (30), married 
graduate electrical trade school. Eight years’ 
experience New York City selling aloiaveent 
appliances, specialties and material to in- 
dustrials, public utilities, chain and depart- 
ment stores, realty companies, banks, job- 
bers and retailers. Also experienced sales 
promotion and missionary work. 914. 

Gas Engineer, 20 years’ practical experience in 
all branches—manufactured and natural gas— 
holding company experience—highly suc 
cessful in improving operating and distribu- 
tion conditions. Recognized expert in federal 
court and commissions on appraisals and gas 
company operations. 917, 

Graduate Engineer, eight years’ —_ 
Public Utility operation and financing. 
erating experience all types paver mm. Dhan. § 
natural gas, electric, water, ice companies. 
Financial experience organization new and 
reorganization of old companies. 918, 

Junior Statistician, 1U years’ experience public 
utilities. Versed in statistical routine, special 
reports, unit costs, special studies, prepa- 
ration of torms in reporting or summarizing 
balance sheet, operating revenue and operat- 
ing expense items, graphical presentation of 
resuits, reports for trade associations, Federal] 
Trade Commission, etc. 919. 

Executive Manager (39). Technically trained 
university man; 18 years’ experience avail- 
able due consolidation of gas & electric prop- 
erties. Broad experience, covering all phases 
of industry. Especial attention to Sales Pro- 
motion & Public Relations. 920. 

Exceptional experience as Key Man to execu- 
tives suggests there is a similar position 
where knowledge of controlling corporate, 
financial, and legal requirements of corpora- 
tions of different states, together with 
security sales promotion, modern budgets 
and statistical interpretation has a place. Can 
fully substantiate above at interview. 921. 

Personnel Director with deep convictions on 
value of public relations and employee’s edu- 
cation, believing that a correctly informed 
public 1s a friendly public, that better trained 
employees insure stability and profits; all 
possible with low overhea Have had ten 
years’ experience in one 0 America’s larg- 
est utilities. Good references. 922. 

Accountant-Auditor, twenty years’ diversified 
experience, home and abroad, on gas and oil, 
railways, foundries, sugar mills, general con- 
struction and bus transportation; five years 
last position handling consolidations, merg- 
ers and reorganization. Good personality, 
speaks and writes Spanish fluently. 923. 

Salesman thoroughly seasoned in domestic and 
industrial ap onese. with refrigeration a 
specialty, seek connection eastern or mid- 
west compan Fourteen years’ experience 
all phases o ‘appliance merchandizing—cold 
canvass, new business manager—advertising 
—cooking schools, married (38). 924. 

Young (24) wide awake, conscientious and am- 

bitious. Five years’ experience in analysis of 

utility operations, including sales and _pro- 
motional activities plus three years’ univer- 
sity training in advertising. Should fit well in 
advertising department of operating com- 





pany, holding company, or manufacturer ad- 
vertising agency. 


Single. 
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Salesman (35) 14 years’ appliance experience 
with a background of both utility merchan- 
dising and manufacturer representative of 
ranges and space heater experience. Wishes 
to connect with reputable manufacturer to 
contact utility and dealer trade; well ac- 
quainted with Midwest. 926. 

General Office Worker (37) principally pay roll 
preparation, auditing and paymaster with 
large industrial organizations. Now em- 
ployed and studying accounting at univer- 
sity night course; seeks change. 927. 

Executive engineer-accountant and commercial 
sales manager desires connection. Thorough 
experience with all branches of utility oper- 
ation and new business promotion. Good pub- 
lic relations experience. Location no object. 
Thorough staiistician—accountant. 

Engineer-Secretary of gas and electric asso- 
ciation in important progressive state. Has 
combined engineering, statistical and gen- 
eral organization and promotional work with 
appearances before committees, commissions 
and various types of audiences. Thoroughly 
familiar with state regulation and procedure, 
employee training, customer and trade re- 
lations work; available short notice. 929. 

Sales-New Business manager: Extensive train- 
ing, experience initiating, directing advertis- 
ing, publicity, sales campaigns; developing 
costs, rates, selling prices; supervising 
sal cial, public relations; out- 
standing *record as industrial gas and power 
engineer; resourcefulness and ability to meet 
and solve new problems; highest credentials; 
salary secondary to connection offering good 
future prospects. 930. 

Engineer—Eleven years in gas industry. Fa- 
miliar with manufacture and distribution 
large system, both high and low pressure. 
Experienced in making investigations and 
unusual test; have proficient understanding 
of burner design and combustion, Well fitted 
for Superintendent or Manager. 931, 

Editor and Writer. Qualified for research, 
editorial work, writing, in business field. 
Have written correspondence courses and 
edited technical as well as general business 
material. Executive experience. 932. 

Advertising Man (29), experienced in gas util- 
ity field. Competent advertising manager for 
smaller company or manutacturer or will fit 
well into a department. Copy writing, layout 
and publicity experience. Thorough knowl- 
edge of mechanics of production. Recom- 
mendation from previous employer. Record 
will stand closest scrutiny. Married. 934. 

Sales Manager—sales promotion manager— 
salesman—competent, aggressive, experienced, 
—for gas company or manufacturer wanting 
successful sales. Appliances, gas merchandise, 
gas distribution supplies, plumbing, heating 
specialties. Twelve years’ effective selling, 
promoting, advertising, managing volume 
sales for leading specialty manufacturers. 
National gas company executive, jobber and 
consumer contacts. Mature college man. 935. 

University graduate, woman (College of 
Architecture) desires position in kitchen 
planning or related work; course in archi- 
tectural design completed June 1934. 
Sketches supplied upon request. 937. 

Chemical Engineer, now employed; 10 years’ 
thorough experience in carburetted water 
gas plants. Familiar with latest equipment 
and processes including heavy oil operation, 
tar dehydration and gum control. 9. 

Mechanical Engineering Graduate (1934) de- 
sires position with engineering or manufac- 
turing concern. Has ability to cafry out in- 
structions or use initiative as desired; re- 
alizes must earn a profit for his employer. 939. 

Manager with long experience in handling 
properties having up to 3500 meters, desires 
change. Can furnish desired references. 
Now employed. Has operated natural gas 
property for past five years. 940. 

Utilization and Sales Engineer; long experi- 
ence New York metropolitan area and ad- 
jacent vicinity in house heating, industria] 
water heating and restaurant work; also 
testing and installation. Well acquainted 
with gas companies, commercial outlets. 
architects and others in district mentioned 
Have worked for gas companies and manu 
facturer of gas appliances. 941. 

Gas Engineer. College graduate, 23 years’ ex- 
rience both manufactured and natural gas, 
ighest credentials, capable of taking com- 

= charge, thoroughly proficient in instal- 
tion of industrial and house heating equip- 
ment. long experience in sales, utilization 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


and installation of domestic, industrial and 
commercial appliances, available on short 
notice, due to conSolidation. $42. 

Advertising, Publicity, Public Relations. 
Practical experience in all phases of these 
endeavors with large western gas and elec- 
tric company and two outstanding rail- 
roads, covering many years. Have con- 
ducted employees’ magazine, written speeches 
for executives and employees. Familiar 
with advertising agency methods or placing 
direct. Exceptional references and avail- 
able quickly. 943. 

Gas Engineer of broad experience in all 
branches—Supervising Engineer in Holding 
Company—successful in improving operat- 
ing and distribution conditions—Invento- 
ries, appraisals, reports of examination, rate 
structures, budgets, organization, supervi- 
sion. Recognized gas expert. Highest ref- 
erences. Available immediately, ‘temporary 
or permanent servic. 944. 

Sales Engineer desires employment; broad ex- 
perience with Eastern Gas Utility. Friendly 
consumer relations of first importance. Spe- 
cialized in sales, service and maintenance 
covering House Heating, Industrial Steam 
and Water Heating. Married. 945. 

Experienced office executive, Sales Promoter, 
and salesman. Associated with leading 
manufacturers for over fifteen years. Con- 
tact with utility companies, building, dealer 
and retail trades. Desirious of locating with 
a progressive organization. Thoroughly ex- 
periénced in all phases of office routine, 
supervision of help, appliance construction, 
selling and promotional work. 946. 

Appliance Salesman. Experienced and capable 
salesman is considering new connection. 
Anything in the stove line, which includes 
supervision or managerial ability, or sales- 
manship is acceptable. 947. 

Gas Engineer and operator with fifteen years’ 
experience including manufacture, distri- 
bution, sales promotion and_ especially 
experienced and trained in the present neces- 
sary field of Customer Relations and Serv- 
ice desires to associate himself with a com- 
pany needing an operator, local manager, 
a competent department head or a customer 
relations supervisor. 948. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Gas Range Equipment Designer. Experienced 
with tool equipment and assembly of gas 
ranges, also knowledge of drafting board. 
Good opportunity for advancement. Write 
full details of experience, references and 
salary expected. 0282. 

Local manager wanted for small water gas 
plant. Sales and collection ability of pri- 
mary importance, but applicant must have 
had actual experience and be able to get 
results as plant operator. Small plant ex- 
perience essential. 0283. 

Manufacturer of combination new radiant type 
broiler, — and toaster, launching na- 
tional sales program, desires state represen- 
tative with distributor dealer franchise abil- 
ity. Prefer those who are now representing 
other similar lines, or with past successful 
sales experience. Here is a real item at a 
real price with a liberal sales commission 
Please give complete information in your 
application. 0284. 

Utilization Engineer with wide knowledge of 
gas burner design and actual experience in 
the design, application and installation of 
gas burning equipment to central heating, 
steam raising and other industrial uses; 
must have had natural gas experience. East- 
ern location. 0285. 

An old, established concern having a com- 
plete line of gas fired boilers and furnaces 
desires high class representation in eastern, 
southern, and central territory. Will be in- 
terested if your lines are non-competitive. 


Sales Representative or Distributor. A large 
middle west manufacturer of a complete 
line of gas-fired automatic water heaters 
desires representation in the Los Angeles 
and Southern California territory. Prefer 
those who are now representing other lines 
of gas appliances, also those who can prop- 
erly service 4,000 units now in that terri- 


tory. 0287. 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—J. Chesley Dawson, Quebec 
Power Co., Quebec, Canada. 

Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley 
Avenue, Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric As- 
sociation 

Pres—C. E. Paige, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—A. M. Bee- 
bee, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sec.—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—Bernard J. Mullaney, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 

Sec—J. R. Blackhall, Suite 1213, 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Pres—R. N. Zeek, Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co., Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Cas- 
tle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 
Pres—D. W. Hayes, The Detroit 
Edison Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Co., Grand 

Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres —W. A. Tobias, Hagerstown 
Light & Heat Co., Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Sec.—C. R. Burger, 26 South Jona- 

than St., Hagerstown, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres.—C. T. Williams, Sioux City 
Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public Util- 
ities 

Pres.—Fred Karr, St. Joseph Gas 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson City, 
M 


oO. 
Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres —R. H. Knowlton, The Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Exec. Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—E. J. Menerey, Peoples Gas 
Co., Glassboro, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. B. Webber, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 
Pres.—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sec.-Tr—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres—H. B. Cobban, Northeast 
Oklahoma Railroad Co., Miami, 
Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petro- 
eum Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 





Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—William Moeller, Jr., South- 
ern California Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Pres.—T. W. McDonald, Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., York, 


a. 

Sec.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., York, 
Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association 

Pres—G. W. Harr, Monongahela- 
West Penn Public Service Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Sec.-Tr—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres —W. W. Winter, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 


The Public Utilities Association of 
Virginia 

Pres.—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. 
& Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—G. V. Rork, Northern States 
Power Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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